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By  ANTHONY 


CHAPTER  XCIIl. 

SAY  THAT  A'OU  FORGIVE  ME. 

On  the  following  day,  again  early  in  the  morning, 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Stanbury  were  driven  out  to 
Casalunga.  The  country  people  along  the  road 
knew  the  carriage  well,  and  the  ladjr  who  occupied 
it,  and  would  say  that  the  English  wife  was  going  to 
see  her  mad  husband.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  knew  that 
these  words  were  common  in  the  people’s  mouths, 
and  explained  to  her  companion  how  necessary  it 
would  be  to  use  these  rumors,  to  aid  her  in  putting 
some  restraint  over  her  husband  even  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  should  they  fail  in  their  effort  to  take  him  to 
England.  She  saw  the  doctor  in  Siena  constantly, 
and  had  learned  from  him  how  such  steps  might  be 
taken.  The  measure  proposed  would  be  slow,  diffi¬ 
cult,  inefficient,  and  very'  hard  to  set  aside,  if  once 
taken ;  but  still  it  might  be  indispensable  that 
something  should  be  done.  “  He  would  be  so 
much  worse  olf  here  than  he  would  be  at  home,” 
she  said; — “if  we  could  only  make  him  understand 
that  it  would  be  so.”  Then  St  inbury  asked  about  the 
wine.  It  seemed  that  of  late  Trevelyan  had  taken 
to  drink  freely,  but  only  of  the  wine  of  the  country. 
But  the  wine  of  the  country  in  these  parts  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  stimulating,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  hence  had  arisen  a  further  cause  of  fear. 

They  walked  up  the  hill  together,  and  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan,  now  well  knowing  the  ways  of  the  place, 
went  round  at  once  to  the  front  terrace.  There  he 
was,  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  dressed  in  the  same 
way  as  yesterday,  dirty,  dishevelled,  and  gaudy 
with  various  colors ;  but  Stanbury  could  see^at  once 
that  his  mood  had  greatly  changed.  He  rose’  slowly, 
dragging  himself  up  out  of  his  chair,  as  they  came 
up  to  him,  but  showing  as  he  did  so  —  and  perhaps 
somewhat  assuming  —  the  impotency  of  querulous 
sickness.  His  wife  went  to  him,  and  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  placed  him  back  in  his  chair.  He 
was  weak,  he  said,  and  had  not  slept,  and  suffered 
from  the  heat ;  and  then  he  begged  her  to  give  him 
wine.  This  she  did,  half  filling  for  him  a  tumbler, 
of  which  he  swallowed  the  contents  greedily.  “  You 
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see  me  very  poorly,  Stanbury,  —  very  poorly,”  he 
said,  seeming  to  ignore  all  that  had  taken  place  on 
the  previous  day. 

“You  want  change  of  climate,  old  fellow,”  smd 
Stanbury. 

“  Change  of  everything,  —  I  want  change  of 
everything,”  he  said.  “  If  I  could  have  a  new  body 
and  a  new  mind,  and  a  new  soul !  ” 

“  The  mind  and  soul,  dear,  will  do  well  enough, 
if  you  will  let  us  look  after  the  body,”  said  his  wife, 
seating  herself  on  a  stool  near  his  feet.  Stanbury, 
who  had  settled  beforehand  how  he  would  conduct 
himself,  took  out  a  cigar  and  lighted  it ;  and  then 
they  sat  together  silent,  or  nearly  silent,  for  half  an 
hour.  She  had  said  that  if  Hugh  would  do  so,  Tre¬ 
velyan  would  soon  become  used  to  the  presence  of 
his  old  friend,  and  it  seemed  that  he  had  already 
done  so.  More  than  once,  when  he  coughed,  his 
wife  fetched  him  some  drink  in  a  cup,  which  he  took 
from  her  without  a  word.  And  Stanbury  the  while 
went  on  smoking  in  silence. 

“  Y'ou  have  heard,  Louis,”  she  said  at  last,  “  that, 
after  all,  Nora  and  Mr.  Stanbury  are  going  to  be 
married  ?  ”  , 

“  Ah,  yes ;  I  think  I  was  told  of  it  I  hope 
you  may  be  happy,  Stanbury, — happier  than  I 
have  been.”  This  was  unfortunate,  but  neither  of 
the  visitors  winced,  or  said  a  word. 

“  It  will  be  a  pity  that  papa  and  mamma  cannot 
be  present  at  the  wedding,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

“  If  I  had  to  do  it  again,  I  should  not  regret  your 
father’s  absence ;  I  must  say  that.  He  has  been  my 
enemy,  —  yes,  Stanbury,  my  enemy.  I  don’t  care 
who  hears  me  say  so.  I  am  obliged  to  stay  here,  be¬ 
cause  that  man  would  swear  every  shilling  I  have 
away  from  me  if  I  were  in  England.  He  would 
strive  to  do  so,  and  the  struggle  in  my  state  of  health 
would  be  too  much  for  me.” 

“But  Sir  Marmaduke  sails  from  Southampton 
this  very  week,”  said  Stanbury. 

“  I  don’t  know.  He  is  always  sailing,  and  always 
coming  back  again.  I  never  asked  him  for  a  shil¬ 
ling  in  my  life,  and  yet  he  has  treated  me  as  though 
I  were  his  bitterest  enemy.” 
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“  He  will  trouble  you  no  more  now,  Louis,”  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

“  He  cannot  trouble  you  again.  He  will  have 
left  England  before  you  can  possibly  reach  it.” 

“  He  will  have  left  other  trsutors  behind  him,  — 
though  none  as  bad  as  himself,”  said  Trevelyan. 

Stanbury,  when  his  cigar  was  finished,  rose  and 
left  the  husband  and  wife  together  on  the  terrace. 
There  was  little  enough  to  seen  at  Casalunga, 
but  he  strolled  about  looking  at  the  place.  He  went 
into  the  huge  granary,  and  then  down  among  the 
olive-trees,  and  up  into  the  sheds  which  had  been 
built  for  beasts.  He  stood  and  teased  the  lizards, 
and  listened  to  the  hum  of  the  insects,  and  wiped 
away  the  perspiration  which  rose'  to  his  brow  even 
as  he  was  standing.  And  all  the  while  he  was 
thinking  what  he  would  do  next,  or  what  say  next, 
with  the  view  of  getting  Trevelyan  away  from  the 
place.  Hitherto  he  had  been  very  tender  with  him, 
contradicting  him  in  nothing,  taking  from  him  good- 
humoredly  any  absurd  insult  which  he  chose  to  of¬ 
fer,  pressing  upon  him  none  of  the  evil  which  he 
had  himself  occasioned,  saying  to  him  no  word  that 
could  hurt  either  his  pride  or  his  comfort.  But  he 
could  not  see  that  this  would  be  eilicacious  for  the 
purpose  desired.  He  had  come  thither  to  help  Nora's 
sister  in  her  terrible  distress,  and  he  must  take  upon 
himself  to  make  some  plan  for  giving  this  aid.  When 
he  had  thought  of  all  this,  and  made  his  plan,  he 
sauntered  back  round  the  house  on  to  the  terrace. 
She  was  still  there,  sitting  at  her  husband's  feet, 
and  holding  one  of  his  hands  in  hers.  It  was  well 
that  the  wife  should  be  tender,  but  he  doubted 
whether  tenderness  would  suffice. 

“  Trevelyan,”  he  said,  “  you  know  why  I  have 
come  over  here  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  she  told  you  to  come,”  said  Trevelyan 
“Well,  yes,  she  did  tell  me.  I  came  to  try  and 
get  you  back  to  England.  If  you  remain  here,  the 
climate  and  solitude  together  will  kill  you.” 

“  As  for  the  climate,  I  like  it ;  and  as  for  solitude, 

1  have  got  used  even  to  that.” 

“  And  then  there  is  another  thing,”  said  Stanbury, 

“  What  is  that '?  ”  asked  Trevelyan,  starting. 

“  You  are  not  safe  here.” 

“  How  not  safe '(  ” 

“  She  could  not  tell  you,  but  I  must.”  His  wife 
was  still  holding  his  hand,  and  he  did  not  at  once 
attempt  to  withdraw  it;  but  he  raised  himself  in 
his  chair,  and  fixed  his  eyes  fiercely  on  Stanbury. 
“  They  will  not  let  you  remain  here  quietly,”  said 
Stanbury. 

“  Who  will  not  ?  ” 

“  The  Italians.  They  are  already  saying  that  you 
are  not  fit  to  be  alone ;  and  if  once  they  get  you 
into  their  hands,  —  under  some  Italian  medical 
board,  perhaps  into  some  Italian  asylum,  it  might  be 
years  l^fore  you  could  get  out,  —  if  ever.  I  have 
come  to  tell  you  what  the  danger  is.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  will  believe  me.” 

“  Is  it  so  ?  ”  he  said,  turning  to  his  wife. 

“  I  believe  it  is,  Louis.” 

“  And  who  has  told  them  ?  A\Tio  has  been  put¬ 
ting  them  up  to  it  ?  ”  Now  his'  hand  had  l^en 
wi^rawn.  “  My  God,  am  I  to  be  followed  here, 
too,  with  such  pe^cution  as  this  ?  ” 

“  Nobody  has  told  them,  but  people  have  eyes.” 

“  Liar,  traitor,  fiend !  —  it  is  you  !  ”  he  said,  turn¬ 
ing  upon  his  wife. 

“  Louis,  as  I  hope  for  mercy,  I  have  said  not  a 
word  to  any  one  that  could  injure  you.” 

“  Trevelyan,  do  not  be  so  unjust,  and  so  fool’ish,” 


said  Stanbury.  “  It  is  not  her  doing.  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  that  you  can  live  here  like  this  and  give  rise  to 
no  remarks  i?  Do  you  think  that  people's  eyes  are 
not  open,  and  that  their  tongues  will  not  speak  ?  I 
tell  you,  you  are  in  danger  here.” 

“  What  am  1  to  do  ?  Where  am  I  to  go '?  Can¬ 
not  they  let  me  stay  till  I  die  1?  Whom  am  I  hurt¬ 
ing  here  ?  She  may  have  all  my  money,  if  she 
wants  it.  She  has  got  my  child.” 

“  I  want  nothing,  Louis,  but  to  take  you  where 
you  may  be  safe  and  well.” 

“  Why  are  you  afraid  of  going  to  England  ?  ” 
Stanbury  asked. 

“  Because  they  have^  threatened  to  put  me  —  in 
a  madhouse.” 

“  Nobody  ever  thought  of  so  treating  you,”  s<dd 
his  wife. 

“Your  father  did,  —  and  your  mother.  They 
told  me  so.” 

“Look  here,  Trevelyan.  Sir  Marmaduke  and 
Lady  Rowley  are  gone.  Th^'  will  have  sailed,  at 
least,  before  we  can  reach  England.  Whatever 
may  have  been  either  their  wishes  or  their  power, 
they  can  do  nothing  now.  Here  something  would 
be  done,  —  very  soon ;  you  may  take  my  word  for 
that.  If  you  will  return  with  me  and  your  wife, 
you  shall  choose  your  owu  place  of  abode.  Is  not 
that  so,  Emily  '?  ” 

He  shall  choose  everything.  His  boy  will  be 
with  him,  and  I  will  be  with  him,  and  he  shall  be 
contradicted  in  nothing.  If  he  only  knew  my  heart 
towards  him !  ” 

“  You  hear  what  she  says,  Trevelyan  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  hear  her.’” 

“  And  you  believe  her  ?  ” 

“  r  m  not  so  sure  of  that.  Stanbury,  how  should 
you  like  to  be  locked  up  in  a  madhouse  and  grin 
through  the  bars  till  your  heart  was  broken.  It 
would  not  take  long  with  me,  I  know.” 

“  You  shall  never  be  locked  up,  never  be 
touched,”  said  his  wife. 

“  I  am  very  harmless  here,”  he  said,  almost  cry¬ 
ing, —  “  very  harmless.  I  do  not  think  anybody  here 
will  touch  me,”  he  added  afterwards.  “  And  there 
are  other  places,  —  there  are  other  places.  My  God, 
that  I  should  be  driven  about  the  world  like  this !  ” 
The  conference  was  ended  by  his  saying  that  he 
would  take  two  days  to  think  of  it,  and  by  his  then 
desiring  that  they  would  both  leave  him.  They  did 
so,  and  descended  the  hill  together,  knowing  that  he 
was  watching  them,  — that  he  would  watch  them 
till  they  were  out  of  sight  from  the  gate ;  for,  as 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  said,  he  never  came  down  the  hill 
now,  knowing  that  the  labor  of  ascending  it  was  too 
much  for  him.  When  they  were  at  the  carriage, 
they  were  met  by  one  of  the  women  of  the  house, 
and  strict  injunctions  were  given  to  her  by  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  to  send  in  word  to  Siena  if  the  Signore 
should  prepare  to  move.  “  He  cannot  go  far  witt 
out  my  knowing  it,”  said  she,  “  because  he  draws  his 
money  in  Siena,  and  lately  I  have  taken  to  him 
what  he  wants.  He  has  not  enough  with  him  for  a 
long  journey.”  For  Stanbury  had  suggested  that 
he  might  be  off  to  seek  another  residence  in  another 
country,  and  that  they  would  find  Casalunga  va¬ 
cant  when  they  reached  it  on  the  following  Tuesday. 
But  he  told  himself  almost  immediately  —  not  car¬ 
ing  to  express  such  an  opinion  to  Emily  —  that  Tre- 
vmyan  would  hardly  have  strength  even  to  prepare 
for  such  a  journey  by  himself. 

On  the  intervening  day,  the  Monday,  Stanbury 
had  no  occupation  vmatever,  and  he  thought  that 
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since  he  was  bom  no  day  had  ever  been  so  long. 
Siena  contains  many  monuments  of  interest  and 
much  that  is  valuable  in  art,  —  having  had  a  school 
of  painting  of  its  own,  and  still  retaining  in  its  pub¬ 
lic  gallery  specimens  of  its  school,  of  which  as  a  city 
it  is  justly  proud.  There  are  palaces  there  to  be 
beaten  for  gloomy  majesty  by  none  in  Italy.  There 
is  a  cathedral  which  was  to  have  been  the  largest  in 
the  world,  and  than  which  few  are  more  worthy  of 
prolonged  inspection.  The  town  is  old,  and  quaint, 
and  picturesque,  and  dirty,  and  attractive,  —  as  it 
becomes  a  town  in  Italy  to  be.  But  in  July  all 
such  charms  are  thrown  away.  In  July  Italy  is  not 
a  land  of  charms  to  an  Englishman.  Poor  Stanburj- 
did  wander  into  the  cathedral,  and  finding  it  the 
coolest  place  in  the  town,  went  to  sleep  on  a  stone 
step.  lie  was  awoke  by  the  voice  of  the  priests  as 
they  began  to  chant  the  vespers.  The  good-natured 
Italians  had  let  him  sleep,  and  would  have  let  him 
sleep  till  the  doors  were  closed  for  the  night.  At 
five  he  dined  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  and  then  endeav¬ 
ored  to  while  away  the  evening  thinking  of  Nora 
with  a  pipe  In  his  mouth.  He  was  standing  in  this 
way  at  the  hotel  gateway,  when,  on  a  sudden,  all  Si¬ 
ena  was  made  alive  by  the  clatter  of  an  open  car¬ 
riage  and  four  on  its  way  through  the  town  to  the 
railway.  On  looking  up,  Stanbury  saw  Lord  Peter¬ 
borough  in  the  carriage,  —  with  a  lady  whom  he  did 
not  doubt  to  be  Lord  Peterborough’s  wife.  He  him¬ 
self  had  not  been  recognized,  but  he  slowly  followed 
the  carriage  to  the  railway  station.  After  the  Ital- 
ion  fashion,  the  arrival  was  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
before  the  proper  time,  and  Stanbury  had  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  learning  their  news  and  telling  his  own. 
They  were  coming  up  from  Rome,  and  thought  it 
preferable  to  take  the  route  by  Siena  than  to  use 
the  railway  through  the  Maremma ;  and  they  intend¬ 
ed  to  reach  Florence  that  night. 

“  And  do  you  think  he  is  really  mad  ?  ”  asked 
Lady  Peterborough. 

“  He  is  undoubtedly  .so  mad  as  to  be  unfit  to  man¬ 
age  anything  for  himself,  but  he  is  not  In  such  a  con¬ 
dition  that  any  one  would  wish  to  see  him  put  Into 
confinement.  If  he  were  raving  mad,  there  would  be 
less  dilBculty,  though  there  might  be  more  distress.” 

A  great  deal  was  said  about  Nora,  and  both  t>ord 
Peterborough  and  his  wife  insisted  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place  at  Monkhams.  “We  shall  be 
home  now  in  less  than  three  weeks,”  said  Caroline, 
“  and  she  must  come  to  us  at  once.  But  I  will  write 
to  her  from  Florence,  and  tell  her  how  we  saw  you 
smoking  your  pipe  under  the  archway.  Not  that 
my  husband  knew  you  in  the  least.” 

“  Upon  my  word,  no,”  said  the  husband,  —  “one 
did  n’t  expect  to  find  you  here.  Good  by.  I  hope 
you  may  suceeed  in  getting  him  home.  I  went  to 
him  once,  but  could  do  very  little.”  Then  the  train 
started,  and  Stanbury  went  back  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

On  the  next  day  Stanbury  went  out  to  Casalun- 
ga  alone.  He  hail  calculated,  on  leaving  England, 
that  if  any  good  might  be  done  at  Siena,  it  could  be 
done  in  three  days,  and  that  he  would  have  been 
able  to  start  on  his  return  on  the  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  or  on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  very  latest. 
But  now  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  chance  of 
that ;  and  he  hardly  knew  how  to  guess  when  he 
might  get  away.  He  had  sent  a  telegram  to  Lady 
Rowley  after  his  first  visit,  in  which  he  had  simply 
said  that  things  were  not  at  all  changed  at  Casalun- 
ga,  and  he  had  written  to  Nora  each  day  since  his 
arrival.  His  stay  was  prolonged  at  great  expense 
and  inconvenience  to  himself;  and  yet  it  was  impos¬ 


sible  that  he  should  go  and  leave  his  work  half  fin¬ 
ished.  As  he  walked  up  the  hill  to  the  house,  he  felt 
very  angry  with  Trevelyan,  and  prepared  himself 
to  use  h^  words  and  dreadful  threats.  But  at  the 
very  moment  of  his  entrance  on  the  terrace,  Trevel¬ 
yan  professed  himself  ready  to  go  to  England. 
“  That ’s  right,  old  fellow,”  said  Hugh.  “  I  am  so 
glad.”  But  in  expressing  his  joy  he  had  hardly  no¬ 
ticed  Trevelyan’s  voice  and  appearance. 

“  I  might  as  well  go,”  he  said.  “  It  matters  little 
where  I  am,  or  whether  they  say  that  I  am  mad  or 
sane.” 

“  When-  we  have  you  over  there,  nobody  shall  say 
a  word  that  is  disagreeable.” 

“  I  only  hope  that  you  may  not  have  the  trouble 
of  burying  me  on  the  road.  You  don’t  know,  Stan¬ 
bury,  how  ill  I  am.  I  cannot  cat  If  I  were  at  the 
bottom  of  that  hill,  I  could  no  more  walk  up  it  than 
I  could  fly.  I  cannot  sleep,  and  at  night  my  bed  is 
wet  through  with  perspiration.  I  can  remember 
nothing,  —  nothing  but  what  I  ought  to  foi^et.” 

“  We  ’ll  put  you  on  to  your  legs  again  when  we 
get  you  to  your  own  climate.” 

“I  shall  be  a  poor  traveller,  —  a  poor  traveller; 
but  I  will  do  my  best.” 

When  would  he  start  ?  That  was  the  next  ques¬ 
tion.  Trevelyan  asked  for  a  week,  and  Stanbury 
brought  him  down  at  last  to  three  days.  They 
would  go  to  Florence  by  the  evening  train  on  Fri¬ 
day,  and  sleep  there.  Emily  should  come  out  and 
assist  him  to  arrange  his  things  on  the  morrow. 
Having  finished  so  much  of  his  business,  Stanbury 
returned  to  Siena. 

Tliey  both  feared  that  he  might  be  found  on  the 
next  day  to  have  departed  from  his  intention ;  but 
no  such  idea  seemed  to  have  occurred  to  him.  He 
gave  instructions  as  to  the  notice  to  be  served  on 
the  agent  from  the  Hospital  as  to  his  house,  and  al¬ 
lowed  Emily  to  go  among  his  things  and  make  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  journey.  He  did  not  say  much  to 
her ;  and  when  she  attempted,  with  a  soft  half-ut¬ 
tered  word,  to  assure  him  that  the  threat  of  Italian 
interference,  which  had  come  from  Stanbury,  had 
not  reached  Stanbury  from  her,  he  simply  shook  his 
head  sadly.  She  could  not  understand  whether  he 
did  not  believe  her,  or  whether  he  simply  wished 
that  the  subject  should  be  dropped.  She  could 
elicit  no  sign  of  affection  from  mm,  nor  would  he 
willingly  accept  such  from  her;  but  he  allowed 
her  to  prepare  for  the  journey,  and  never  hinted 
that  his  purpose  might  again  be  liable  to  change. 
On  the  Friday,  Emily  with  her  child,  and  Hugh 
with  all  their  baggage,  travelled  out  on  the  road  to 
Casalunga,  thinking  it  better  that  there  should  be 
no  halt  in  the  town  on  their  return.  At  Casalunga, 
Hugh  went  up  the  hill  with  the  driver,  leaving  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  in  the  carriage.  He  had  been  out  at 
the  house  before  in  the  morning,  and  had  given  all 
necessary  orders ;  but  still  at  the  last  moment  he 
thought  that  there  might  be  failure.  But  Trevelyan 
was  ready,  having  dressed  himself  up  with  a  laced 
shirt,  and  changed  his  dressing-gown  for  a  blue 
frock-coat,  and  his  brocaded  cap  for  a  Paris  hat, 
very  pointed  before  and  behind,  and  closely  turned 
up  at  the  sides.  But  Stanbury  did  not  in  the  least 
care  for  his  friend’s  dress.  “  Take  my  arm,”  he 
said,  “  and  we  will  go  down,  fair  and  easy.  Emily 
would  not  come  up  because  of  the  heat.”  He  suf¬ 
fered  himself  to  be  led,  or  almost  carried  down  the 
hill ;  and  three  women,  and  the  coachman,  and  an 
old  countryman  who  worked  on  the  farm,  followed 
with  the  luggage.  It  took  about  an  hour  and  a 
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half  to  pack  the  things ;  but  at  last  they  were  all  should  do.  Were  they  doing  right  or  wrong  in  this 
packed,  and  corded,  and  bound  together  with  sticks,  journey  that  they  were  taking?  They  could  not 
as  though  it  were  intended  that  they  should  travel  conceal  from  themselves  that  the  labor  was  almost 
in  that  form  to  Moscow.  Trevelyan  the  meanwhile  more  than  the  poor  wretch  could  endure ;  and  that  it 
sat  on  a  chair  which  had  been  brought  out  for  him  might  be  as  he  himself  had  suggested  that  they  would 
from  one  of  the  cottages,  and  his  wife  stood  beside  be  called  on  to  bury  him  on  the  road.  But  that 
him  with  her  boy.  “  Now  then  we  are  ready,”  residence  at  Casalunga  had  been  so  terrible,  —  the 
said  Stanbury.  And  in  that  way  they  bade  fare-  circumstances  of  it,  including  the  solitude,  sickness, 
well  to  Casalunga.  Trevelyan  sat  speechless  in  the  madness,  and  habits  of  life  of  the  wretched  hermit, 
carriage,  and  would  not  even  notice  the  child.  He  had  been  so  dangerous,  — the  probability  of  interfer- 
seem^  to  be  half  dreaming  and  to  fix  his  eyes  on  ence  on  the  part  of  some  native  authority  so  great, 
vacancy.  “  He  appears  to  think  of  nothing  now,”  and  the  chance  of  the  house  being  left  in  Trevelyan’s 
Emily  said  that  evening  to  Stanbury.  But  who  can  possession  so  small,  that  it  had  seemed  to  him  that 
tell  how  busy  and  how  troubled  are  the  thoughts  of  they  had  no  other  alternative ;  and  yet,  how  would 
a  madman  !  it  be  if  they  were  killing  him  by  the  toil  of  travel- 

They  had  now  succeeded  in  their  object  of  indue-  ling?  From  Chambery,  they  made  the  journey  to 
ing  their  patient  to  return  with  them  to  England  ;  Paris  in  two  days,  and  during  that  time  Trevelyan 
but  what  were  they  to  do  with  him  when  they  had'  hardly  opened  his  mouth.  He  slept  much  and  ate 
reached  home  with  him  ?  They  rested  only  a  night  better  than  he  had  done  in  the  hotter  climate  on  the 
at  Florence ;  but  they  found  their  fellow-traveller  so  other  side  of  the  Alps. 

weary,  that  they  were  unable  to  get  beyond  Bologna  They  found  a  telegram  at  Paris,  which  simply  | 
on  the  second  day.  Many  questions  were  asked  of  contained  the  promise  of  a  letter  for  the  next  day.  j 
him  as  to  where  he  himself  would  wish  to  take  up  It  had  been  sent  by  Nora,  before  she  had  gone  out 
his  residence  in  England ;  but  it  was  found  almost  on  her  search.  But  it  contained  one  morsel  of 
impossible  to  get  an  answer.  Once  he  suggested  strange  information :  “  Lady  Milborough  is  going  I 
that  he  would  like  to  go  back  to  Mrs.  Fuller’s  cot-  with  me.”  On  the  next  day  they  got  a  letter  say- 
tage  at  Willesden,  from  whence  they  concluded  ing  that  a  cottage  had  been  taken,  furnished  between  ' 
that  he  would  wish  to  live  somewhere  out  of  Lon-  Richmond  and  Twickenham.  Lady  Milborough  1 
don.  On  his  first  day’s  journey,  he  was  moody  and  had  known  of  the  cottage,  and  everything  would  be 
silent,  wilfully  assuming  the  airs  of  a  much-injured  ready  then.  Nora  would  herself  meet  them  at  the 
person.  He  spoke  hardly  at  all,  and  would  notice  station  in  London,  if  they  would  as  she  proposed  stay 
nothing  that  was  said  to  him  by  his  wife.  He  de-  a  night  at  Dover.  They  were  to  address  to  her  at  ■ 
dared  once  that  he  regarded  Stanbury  as  his  keep-  Lady  Milborough’s  house  in  Eccleston  Square.  In  ! 
er,  and  endeavored  to  be  disagreeable  and  sullenly  that  case  she  would  have  a  carriage  for  them  at  the  j 


combative ;  but  on  the  second  day,  he  was  too  weak  Victoria  Station,  and  would  go  down  with  them  at 
for  this,  and  accepted,  without  remonstrance,  the  at-  once  to  the  cottage.  | 

tentions  that  were  paid  to  him.  At  Bologna  they  There  were  to  be  two  days  more  of  weary  travel-  | 
rested  a  day,  and  from  thence  both  Stanbury  and  ling  and  then  they  were  to  be  at  home  again.  She  | 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  wrote  to  Nor^  They  did  not  know  and  he  would  have  a  house  together  as  husband  and  j 
where  she  might  be  now  staying,  but  the  letters,  by  wife,  and  the  curse  of  their  separation  would,  at  any 
agreement,  were  addressed  to  Gregg’s  Hotel.  It  was  rate,  be  over.  Her  mind  towards  him  had  changed 
suggested  that  lodgings,  or,  if  possible,  a  small  fur-  altogether  since  the  days  in  which  she  had  been  so 
nished  bouse  should  be  taken  in  the  neighborhood  indignant  because  he  had  set  a  policeman  to  watch 
of  Mortlake,  Richmond,  or  Teddington,  and  that  a  over  her.  All  feeling  of  anger  was  over  with  her 
telenam  as  well  as  letter  should  bo  sent  to  them  now.  There  is  nothing  that  a  woman  will  not  fo^ 
at  the  Paris  Hotel.  As  they  could  not  travel  quick,  give  a  man  when  he  is  weaker  than  she  is  herself. 


there  might  be  time  enough  for  them  in  this  way  to 
know  whither  they  should  go  on  their  reaching  Lon¬ 
don. 


The  journey  was  made  first  to  Dover,  and  then  to 
London.  Once,  as  they  were  making  their  way 
through  the  Kentish  hop-fields,  he  put  out  his  hand 


They  stayed  a  day  at  Bologna,  and  then  they  feebly  and  touched  hers.  They  had  the  carriage  to 
went  on  again,  —  to  Turin  over  the  mountains  to  themselves,  and  she  was  down  on  her  knees  before 
Chambery,  thence  to  Dijon,  and  on  to  Paris.  At  him  instantly.  “  O  Louis !  O  Louis  !  say  that  you 
Chambery  they  remained  a  couple  of  days,  fancying  forgive  me  !  ”  What  could  a  woman  do  more  than  ; 
that  the  air  there  was  cool,  and  that  the  delay  would  that  in  her  mercy  to  a  man  ? 
be  salutary  to  the  sick  man.  At  Turin,  finding  that  “  Yes,  —  yes,  —  yes,”  he  said,  —  “  but  do  not  talk 
they  wanted  further  assistance,  they  had  hired  a  now ;  I  am  so  tired.” 
courier,  and  at  last  Trevelyan  allowed  himself  to  be  _ 

carried  in  and  out  of  the  carriages  and  up  and  down  ^ 

the  hotel  stairs  almost  as  though  he  were  a  child.  CHAPTER  XCIV. 

The  delay  was  terribly  grievous  to  Stanbury  and 

Mrs.  Trevelyan,  perceiving  this  more  than  once,  ^  re.vi.  chuistian. 

begged  him  to  leave  them  and  to  allow  her  to  finish  In  the  mean  time  the  Rowleys  were  gone.  On  the 
the  journey  with  the  aid  of  the  courier.  But  this  Monday  after  the  departure  of  Stanbury  for  Italy, 
he  could  not  do.  He  wrote  letters  to  his  friends  at  Lady'  Rowley  had  begun  to  look  the  difficulty  about 
the  D.  R.  office,  explaining  his  position  as  well  as  Nora  in  the  face,  and  to  feel  that  she  must  do  sorae- 
he  could,  and  suggesting  that  this  and  that  able  as-  thing  towards  providing  the  poor  girl  with  a  tenipo- 
sistant  should  enlighten  the  British  people  on  this  rary  home.  Everybody  h-ad  now  agreed  that  she 
and  that  subject,  which|  would  —  in  the  course  of  was  to  marry  Hugh  Stanbury  as  soon  as  Hugh  Stan- 
nature,  as  arranged  at  the  D.  R.  office  —  have  bury  could  be  ready,  and  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
fallen  into  his  hands.  He  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  be-  that  she  should  be  left  out  in  the  world  as  one  in 
came  as  brother  and  sister  to  each  other  on  their  disgrace  or  under  a  cloud.  But  what  was  to  be 
way  home,  —  as,  indeed,  it  was  natural  that  they  done  ?  Sir  Marmaduke  was  quite  incapable  of  sug- 
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gesting  anything.  He  would  make  her  an  allow¬ 
ance,  and  leave  her  a  small  sum  of  ready  money ; 
—  but  as  to  residence,  he  could  only  suggest  again 
and  again  that  she  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Outhouse. 
Now  Lady  Rowley  was  herself  not  very  fond  of  Mrs. 
Outhouse,  and  she  was  aware  that  Nora  herself  was 
almost  as  averse  to  St.  Diddulph’s  as  she  was  to  the 
Mandarins.  Nora  already  knew  that  she  had  the 
game  in  her  own  hands.  Once  when  in  her  pres¬ 
ence  her  father  suggested  the  near  relationship  and 
prudent  character  and  intense  respectability  of  Mrs. 
Outhouse,  Nora,  who  was  sitting  behind  Sir  Mar- 
maduke,  shook  her  head  at  her  mother,  and  Lady 
Rowley  knew  that  Nora  would  not  go  to  St.  Did¬ 
dulph’s.  This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  that 
proposition  was  discussed. 

Throughout  all  the  Trevelyan  troubles  Lady 
Milboroiigh  had  continued  to  show  a  fiimily  anxiety 
on  behalf  of  Emily  Trevelyan.  She  had  called 
once  or  twice  on  Lady  Rowley,  and  Lady  Rowley 
had  of  course  returned  the  visits.  She  had  been 
forward  in  expressing  her  belief  that  in  truth  the 
wife  had  been  but  little  if  at  all  to  blame,  and  had 
won  her  way  with  Lady  Rowley,  though  she  had 
never  been  a  favorite  with  either  of  Lady  Rowley’s 
daughters.  Now,  in  her  difficulty,  Lady  Rowley 
went  to  Lady  Milborough,  and  returned  with  an  in¬ 
vitation  that  Nora  should  come  to  Eccleston  Square, 
either  till  such  time  as  she  might  think  fit  to  go  to 
Monkhams,  or  till  Mrs.  Trevelyan  should  have  re¬ 
turned,  and  should  be  desirous  of  having  her  sister 
with  her.  When  Nora  first  heard  of  this,  she  almost 
screamed  with  surprise,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  with  disappointment  also. 

“  She  never  liked  me,  mamma.” 

“  Then  she  is  so  much  more  good-natured.” 

“  But  I  don’t  want  to  go  to  her  merely  because 
she  is  good-natured  enough  to  receive  a  person  she 
dislikes.  I  know  she  is  very  good.  I  know  she 
would  sacrifice  herself  for  anything  she  thought 
right.  But,  mamma,  she  is  such  a  bore !  ” 

But  Lady  Rowley  would  not  be  talked  down, 
even  by  Nora,  in  this  fashion.  Nora  was  somewhat 
touched  with  an  idea  that  it  would  be  a  fine  inde¬ 
pendent  thing  to  live  alone,  if  it  were  only  for  a 
week  or  two,  just  because  other  young  ladies  never 
lived  alone.  Perhaps  there  was  some  half-formed 
notion  in  her  mind  that  permission  to  do  so  was 
part  of  the  reward  due  to  her  for  having  refused  to 
marry  a  lord.  Stanbury  was  in  some  respects  a 
Bohemian,  and  it  would  become  her,  she  thought, 
to  have  a  little  practice  herself  in  the  Bohemian 
line.  She  had,  indeed,  declined  a  Bohemian  mar¬ 
riage,  feeling  strongly  averse  to  encounter  the  loud 
displeasure  of  her  father  and  mother ;  but  as  long 
as  everything  was  quite  proper,  as  long  as  there 
should  be  no  running  away,  or  subjection  of  her 
name  to  scandal,  she  considered  that  a  little  inde¬ 
pendence  would  be  useful  and  agreeable.  She  had 
looked  forward  to  sitting  up  at  night  alone  by  a  single 
tallow  candle,  to  stretching  a  beefsteak  so  as  to  last 
her  for  two  days’  dinners,  and  perhaps  to  making 
her  own  bed.  Now,  there  would  not  be  the  slight¬ 
est  touch  of  romance  in  a  visit  to  Lady  Mil- 
borough’s  house  in  Eccleston  Square,  at  the  end  of 
July.  Lady  Rowley,  however,  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  spoke  her  mind  plainly.  “  Nora,  my 
dear,  don’t  be  a  fool.  A  young  lady  like  you  can’t 
go  and  live  in  lodgings  by  herself.  All  manner  of 
things  would  be  said.  And  this  is  such  a  very  kind 
offer!  You  must  accept  it,  —  for  Hugh’s  sake.  I 
have  already  said  that  you  would  accept  it.” 


“  But  she  will  be  going  out  of  town.” 

“  She  will  stay  till  you  can  go  to  Monkhams,  — 
if  Emily  is  not  back  before  then.  She  knows  all 
about  Emily’s  affairs ;  and  if  she  does  come  back,  — 
which  I  doubt,  poor  thing, —  Lady  Milborough  and 
you  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  you  should  go  to 
her.”  So  it  was  settled,  and  Nora’s  Bohemian  cas¬ 
tle  in  the  air  fell  into  shatters. 

The  few  remaining  days  before  the  departure  to 
Southampton  passed  quickly,  but  yet  sadly.  Sir 
Marmaduke  had  come  to  England  expecting  pleas-' 
ure,  —  and  with  that  undefined  idea  which  men  so 
employed  always  have  on  their  return  home,  that 
something  will  turn  up  which  will  make  them  going 
back  to  that  same  banishment  unnecessary.  What 
Governor  of  Hong-Kong,  what  Minister  to  Bogota, 
what  General  of  the  Forces  at  the  Gold  Coast,  ever 
left  the  scene  of  his  official  or  military  labors  with¬ 
out  a  hope,  which  was  almost  an  expectation,  that 
a  grateful  country  would  do  something  better  for 
him  before  the  period  of  his  return  should  have 
arrived  But  a  grateful  country  was  doing  nothing 
better  for  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  an  ungrateful  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  at  the  Colonial  Office  would  not 
extend  the  term  during  which  he  could  regard  him¬ 
self  as  absent  on  special  service.  How  thankful  he 
had  been  when  first  the  tidings  reached  him  that  he 
was  to  come  home  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown,  and 
without  diminution  of  his  official  income !  He  had 
now  been  in  England  for  five  months,  with  a  per 
diem  allowance,  with  his  very  cabs  paid  for  him, 
and  he  was  discontented,  sullen,  and  with  nothing 
to  comfort  him  but  his  official  grievance,  because 
he  could  not  be  allowed  to  extend  his  period  of 
special  service  more  than  two  months  beyond  the 
time  at  which  those  special  services  were  in  truth 
ended !  There  had  been  a  change  of  Ministry  in 
the  last  month,  and  he  had  thought  that  a  conserva¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  State  would  have  been  kinder  to 
him.  “  The  Duke  says  I  can  stay  three  months 
with  leave  of  absence,  and  have  half  my  payr 
stopped.  I  wonder  whether  it  ever  enters  into  his 
august  mind  that  even  a  Colonial  Governor  must 
eat  and  drink.”  It  was  thus  he  expressed  his  great 
grievance  to  his  wife.  “  The  Duke,”  however,  had 
been  as  inexorable  as  his  predecessor,  and  Sir  Row- 
ley,  with  his  large  family,  was  too  wise  to  remain  to 
the  detriment  of  his  pocket.  In  the  mean  time  the 
clerks  in  the  office,  who  had  groaned  in  spirit  over 
the  ignorance  displayed  in  his  evidence  before  the 
committee,  were  whispering  among  themselves  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  sent  back  to  his  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  at  all. 

Lady  Rowley  also  was  disappointed  and  unhap¬ 
py.  She  had  expected  so  much  pleasure  from  her 
visit  to  her  daughter,  and  she  had  received  so  little ! 
Emily’s  condition  was  very  sad,  but  in  her  heart  of 
hearts  perhaps  she  groaned  more  bitterly  over  all 
that  Nora  had  lost,  than  she  did  over  the  real  sor¬ 
rows  of  her  elder  child.  To  have  had  the  cup  at 
her  lip,  and  then  not  to  have  tasted  it !  And  she 
had  the  solace  of  no  communion  in  this  sorrow.  She 
had  accepted  Hugh  Stanbury  as  her  son-in-law, 
and  not  for  worlds  would  she  now  say  a  word 
against  him  to  any  one.  She  had  already  taken 
him  to  her  heart,  and  she  loved  him.  But  to  have 
had  it  almost  within  her  grasp  to  have  had  a  lord, 
the  owner  of  Monkhams,  for  her  son-in-law  !  Poor 
Lady  Rowley  I 

Sophie  and  Lucy,  too,  were  returning  to  their 
distant  and  dull  banishment  without  any  realization 
of  their  probable  but  unexpressed  ambition.  They 
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made  no  complaint,  but  yet  it  was  hard  on  them 
that  their  sister’s  misfortune  should  have  prevented 
them  from  going,  —  almost  to  a  single  dance.  Poor 
Sophie  and  poor  Lucy !  They  must  go,  and  we 
shall  hear  no  more  about  them.  It  was  thought  well 
that  Nora  should  not  go  ilown  with  them  to  South¬ 
ampton.  AYhat  good  would  her  going  do  V  “  Go<l 
bless  you,  mv  darling,”  said  the  mother,  as  she  held 
her  child  in  her  arms. 

“  Good  by,  dear  mamma.” 

“  Give  my  best  love  to  Hugh,  and  tell  him  that  I 
pray  him  with  my  last  word  to  be  goo<l  to  you.” 
Even  then  she  was  thinking  of  Lord  Peterborough, 
but  the  memory  of  what  might  have  been  was  buried 
deep  in  her  mind. 

“  Nora,  tell  me  all  about  it,”  said  Lucy. 

“  Tliere  will  be  nothing  to  tell,”  said  Nora. 

“  Tell  it  all  the  same,”  said  Lucy.  “  And  bring 
Hugh  out  to  write  a  book  of  travels  about  the  Man¬ 
darins.  Nobody  has  ever  written  a  book  about  the 
Mandarin?.”  So  they  parted ;  and  when  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  and  his  party  were  t^ken  off  in  two  cabs  to 
the  Waterloo  Station,  Nora  was  t.aken  in  cne  cab  to 
Eccleston  Sejuare. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  old  lady  since 
the  world  began  ever  did  a  more  thoroughly  Chris¬ 
tian  and  friendly  aet  than  this  which  was  now  being 
done  by  Lady  Milborough.  It  was  the  end  of 
July,  and  she  would  already  have  been  down  in 
Dorsetshire,  but  for  her  devotion  to  this  good  deed. 
For,  in  truth,  what  sle  was  doing  was  not  occa¬ 
sioned  by  any  express  love  for  Nor.a  Rowley.  Nora 
Rowley  was  all  very  well,  but  Nora  Rowley  to¬ 
wards  her  had  been  flippant,  impatient,  and,  indeed, 
not  always  so  civil  as  a  young  lady  should  be  to  the 
elderly  friends  of  her  married  sister.  But  to  Lady 
Milborough  it  had  seemed  to  be  quite  terrible  that 
a  young  girl  should  be  left  alone  in  the  world,  with¬ 
out  anybody  to  take  care  of  her.  Young  ladies, 
according  to  her  views  of  life,  were  fragile  plants 
that  wanted  much  nursing  before  they  could  be 
allowed  to  be  planted  out  in  the  gardens  of  the 
world  as  married  women.  When  she  heard  from 
Lady  Rowley  that  Nora  was  engaged  to  marry 
Hugh  Stanbury,  —  “  You  know  all  about  Lord 
Peterborough,  Lady  Milborough ;  but  it  is  no  use 
going  back  to  that  now,  —  is  it?  And  Mr.  Stan¬ 
bury  has  behaved  so  e.xceedlngly  well  in  regard  to 
poor  Louis,”  —  when  Lady  Milborough  heard  this, 
and  heard  also  that  Nora  was  talking  of  going  to 
live  bjr  herself  in  —  lodgings  !  —  she  swore  to  her¬ 
self,  like  a  goodly  Christian  woman,  as  she  was, 
that  such  a  thing  must  not  be.  Eccleston  Square 
in  July  and  August  is  not  pleasant,  unless  it  be  to 
an  in^bitant  who  is  interested  in  the  fag-end  of 
the  parliamentary  session.  Lady  Milborough  had 
no  interest  in  politics,  —  hid  not  much  interest  even 
in  reeing  the  social  season  out  to  its  dregs.  She 
ordinarily  remained  in  London  till  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  July,  because  the  people  with  whom  she 
lived  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  so ;  —  but  as  soon 
as  ever  she  had  fixed  the  date  of  her  departure, 
that  day  to  her  was  a  day  of  release.  On  this 
occasion  the  day  had  been  fixed,  and  it  was  un¬ 
fixed,  and  changed,  and  postponed,  because  it  was 
manifest  to  Lady  blilborough  that  she  could  do  good 
W  remaining  for  another  fortnight.  When  she  made 
the  offer,  she  said  nothing  of  her  previous  arrange¬ 
ments.  “  Lady  Rowley,  let  her  come  to  me.  As 
soon  as  her  fnend  Lady  Peterborough  is  at  Monk- 
haras,  she  can  go  there.” 

Thus  it  was  that  Nora  found  herself  established 


in  Eccleston  Square.  As  she  took  her  place  in 
Lady  Milborough’s  drawing-room,  she  remembered 
well  a  certain  day,  now  two  years  ago,  when  she 
had  first  heard  of  the  glories  of  Monkhams  in  that 
very  house.  Lady  Milborough,  as  good-natured 
then  as  she  was  now,  had  brought  Mr.  Glascock 
and  Nora  together,  simply  because  she  had  heard 
that  the  gentleman  admired  the  young  lady.  Nora, 
in  her  pride,  had  resented  this  as  interference,' — 
had  felt  that  the  thing  had  been  done,  and,  though 
she  had  valued  the  admiration  of  the  man,  had  ridi¬ 
culed  the  action  of  the  woman.  As  she  thought  of 
it  now,  she  was  softened  by  gratitude.  She  had  not 
on  that  ccca.iion  been  suited  with  a  husband,  but 
she  bad  gained  a  friend.  “My  dear,”  said  Lady 
Milborough,  as  at  her  request  Nora  took  off  her  hat, 
“lam  afraid  that  the  parties  are  mostly  over, — 
that  is,  those  I  go  to  ;  but  vre  will  drive  out  every 
day,  and  the  time  won’t  be  so  very  long..” 

“It  won’t  be  long  for  me.  Lady  Milborough; 
but  I  cannot  but  know  how  terribly  I  am  putting 
you  out.” 

“I  am  never  put  out,  Miss  Rowley,”  said  tbe  old 
lady,  “  as  long  as  I  am  made  to  think  that  what  I 
do  is  taken  In  good  part.” 

“  Indeed,  indeed  it  shall  be  taken  in  good  part,” 
said  Nora,  — “indeed,  it  shall.”  And  she  swore  a 
solemn  silent  vow  of  friendship  for  the  dear  old  wo¬ 
man. 

Then  there  came  letters  and  telegrams  from 
Chambery,  Dijon,  and  Paris,  and  tbe  joint  expedi¬ 
tion  in  search  of  the  cottage  was  made  to  Twicken¬ 
ham.  It  was  astonishing  how  enthusiastic  and  how 
loving  the  elder  and  the  younger  lady  were  together 
before  the  party  t'rom  Italy  had  arrived  in  England. 
Nora  had  explained  everj'thing  about  herself, — 
how  impossible  it  had  been  for  her  not  to  love  Hugh 
Stanbury ;  how  essential  it  had  been  for  her  hapj)!- 
ness  and  self-esteem  that  she  should  refuse  Mr. 
Glascock;  how  terrible  hud  been  the  tragedy  of  her 
sister's  marriage.  Lady  Milborough  spoke  of  tbe 
former  subject  with  none  of  Lady  Ilowley’s  enthu¬ 
siasm,  but  still  with  an  evident  partiality  for  her 
own  rank,  which  almost  aroused  Nora  to  Indignant 
eloquence.  Lady  Milborough  was  contente.i  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  Nora  might  be  right,  seeing  that 
her  heart  was  so  firmly  fixed ;  but  she  was  clearly  of 
opinion  J;hat  Mr.  Glascock,  being  Mr.  Glascock,  had 
possessed  a  better  right  to  the  prize  in  question  than 
could  have  belonged  to  any  man  who  had  no  rec¬ 
ognized  position  m  the  world.  Seeing  that  her 
heart  had  been  given  away,  Nora  was  no  doubt 
right  not  to  separate  her  hand  from  her  heart ;  but 
Lady  Milborough  was  of  opinion  that  young  ladies 
ought  to  have  their  hearts  under  better  control,  so 
that  the  men  entitled  to  the  prizes  should  get  them. 
It  was  for  the  welfare  of  England  at  large  that  the 
eldest  sons  of  good  families  should  marry  the  sweet¬ 
est,  prettiest,  brightest,  and  most  lovable  girls  of 
their  age.  It  is  a  doctrine  on  behalf  of  which  very 
much  may  be  said. 

On  that  other  matter,  touching  Emily  Trevelyan, 
Lady  Milborough  frankly  owned  that  she  had  seen 
early  in  the  day  that  he  was  the  one  most  in  fault. 
“  I  must  say,  my  dear,”  she  said,  “  that  I  very  great¬ 
ly  dislike  your  friend.  Colonel  Osborne.”  . 

“  I  am  sure  that  he  meant  not  the  slightest  harm, 
—  no  more  than  she  did.” 

“  He  was  old  enough,  and  ought  to  have  knovm 
better.  And  when  the  first  hint  of  an  uneasinere  in 
the  mind  of  Louis  was  suggested  to  him,  his  feelings 
as  a  gentleman  should  have  prompted  him  to  re- 
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move  himself.  Let  the  suspicion  have  been  ever  so 
absurd,  he  should  have  removed  himself.  Instead 
of  that,  he  went  after  her,  —  into  Devonshire.” 

“  He  went  to  see  other  friends.  Lady  Milborough.” 

“  I  hope  it  may  have  been  so ;  I  hope  it  may 
have  been  so.  But  he  should  have  cut  off  his  hand 
before  he  rang  at  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  she 
was  living.  You  will  understand,  my  dear,  that  I 
acquit  your  sister  altogether.  I  did  so  all  through, 
and  said  the  same  to  poor  Louis  when  he  came  to 
me.  Bui  Colonel  Osborne  should  have  known  bet¬ 
ter.  Why  did  he  write  to  her  ?  Why  did  he  go 
to  St.  Diddulph’s  ?  Why  did  he  let  it  be  thought 
that  —  that  she  was  especially  his  friend.  0  dear, 
O  dear,  O  dear!  I  am  afraid  he  is  a  very  bad 
man.” 

“.We  had  known  him  so  long.  Lady  Milborough.” 

“  I  wish  you  had  never  known  him  at  all.  Poor 
Louis  1  If  had  only  done  what  I  told  him  at  first, 
all  might  have  been  well.  ‘  Go  to  Naples,  with 
your  wife,’  I  said.  ‘  Go  to  Naples.’  If  he  had  gone 
to  Naples,  there  would  have  been  no  journeys  to 
Siena,  no  living  at  Casalunga,  no  separation.  But 
he  did  n’t  seem  to  see  it  in  the  same  light.  Poor 
dear  Louis.  I  wish  he  had  gone  to  Naples  when  I 
told  him.” 

While  they  were  going  backwards  and  forwards, 
looking  at  the  cottage  at  Twickenham  and  trying 
to  make  things  comfortable  there  for  the  sick  man. 
Lady  Milborough  hinted  to  Nora  that  it  might  be 
distasteful  to  Trevelyan,  in  his  present  condition, 
to  have  even  a  sister-in-law  staying  in  the  house 
with  him.  There  was  a  little  chamber  which  Nora 
had  appropriated  to  herself,  and  at  first  it  seemed 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  she  should  remain  there 
at  least  till  the  10th  of  August,  on  which  day  Lady 
Peterborough  had  signified  that  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  would  be  ready  to  receive  their  visitor.  But 
Lady  Milborough  slept  on  the  suggestion,  and  on 
the  next  morning  hinted  her  disapprobation.  “  You 
shall  take  them  down  in  the  carriage,  and  their 
luggage  can  follow  in  a  cab ;  but  the  carriage  can 
bring  you  back.  You  will  see  how  things  are 
then.” 

“  Dear  Lady  Milboroug’a,  you  would  go  out  of 
town  at  once  if  I  left  you.” 

“  And  I  shall  not  go  out  of  town  if  3'ou  don’t 
leave  me.  What  difference  does  it  make  to  an  old 
woman  like  me  ?  I  have  got  no  lover  coming  to  look 
for  me,  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  tell  my  daughter- 
in-law  that  I  shall  not  be  there  for  another  week  or 
so.  Augusta  is  very  glad  to  have  me,  but  she  is  the 
wisest  woman  in  the  world,  and  can  get  on  very 
well  without  me.” 

“  And,  as  I  am  the  silliest,  I  cannot.” 

“  You  shall  put  it  in  that  way,  if  you  like  it,  my 
dear.  Girls  in  your  position  often  do  want  assist¬ 
ance.  I  dare  say  you  think  me  very  straight-laced, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  Mr.  Stanbury  will  be  grateful  to 
me.  As  you  are  to  be  married  from  Monkhams,  it 
will  bo  quite  well  that  you  should  pass  thither  through 
my  house  as  an  Intermediate  resting-place,  after 
leaving  your  father  and  mother.”  By  all  which 
Lady  Milborough  intended  to  express  an  opinion 
that  the  value  of  the  article  which  Hugh  Stanbury 
would  receive  at  the  altar  would  be  enhanced  by  the 
distinguished  purity  of  the  hands  through  which  it 
had  passed  before  it  came  Into  his  possession,  —  in 
which  opinion  she  was  probably  right  as  regarded 
the  price  put  upon  the  article  by  the  world  at  large, 
though  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  re¬ 
cipient  himself  would  be  of  the  same  opinion. 


“  I  hope  you  know  that  I  am  grateful,  whatever 
he  may  be,”  said  Nora,  after  a  pause. 

“  I  think  that  you  take  it  as  it  is  meant,  and  that 
makes  me  quite  comfortable.” 

“  Lady  Milborough,  I  shall  love  j’ou  forever  and 
ever.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  knew  anybody  so  good 
as  J’OU  are,  —  or  so  nice.” 

“  Then  I  shall  be  more  than  comfortable,”  said 
Lady  Milborough.  After  that  there  was  an  embrace, 
and  the  thing  was  settled. 


CHAPTER  XCV. 

TKEVELYAX  BACK  IX  EXGLAXD. 

Nora,  with  Lady  Mllborough’s  carriage,  and 
Lady  Milborough’s  coach  and  footman,  and  with  a 
cab  ready  for  the  luggage  close  behind  the  carriage, 
was  waiting  at  the  railway  station  when  the  party 
from  Dover  arrived.  She  soon  saw  Hugh  upon  the 
platform,  and  ran  to  him  with  her  news.  They  had 
not  a  word  to  say  to  each  other  of  themselves,  so 
anxious  were  they  both  respecting  Trevelyan.  “  We 
got  a  bed-carriage  for  him  at  Dover,”  said  Hugh ; 
“  and  I  think  he  has  borne  the  journey  pretty  well, 
—  but  he  feels  the  heat  almost  as  badly  as  in 
Italy.  You  will  hardly  know  him  when  you  see 
him.”  Then  when  the  rush  of  passengers  was  gone, 
Trevelyan  was  brought  out  by  Hugh  and  the  couri¬ 
er,  and  placed  in  Lady  IMilborough’s  carriage.  He 
just  smiled  as  his  eye  fell  upon  Nora,  but  he  did  not 
even  put  out  his  hand  to  greet  her. 

“  I  am  to  go  in  the  carriage  with  him,”  said  bis 
wife. 

“  Of  course  j’ou  are,  —  and  so  will  I  and  Louey. 
I  think  there  will  be  room  ;  it  is  so  large.  There  is 
a  cab  for  all  the  things.  Dear  Emily,  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you.” 

“  Dearest  Nora !  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  to  jrou 
by  and  by,  but  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me  now. 
How  good  you  have  been !  ” 

“  Has  not  she  been  good  ?  I  don’t  understand 
about  the  cottage.  It  belongs  to  some  friend  of 
hers ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  say  a  word  about 
the  rent.  It  is  so  nice,  —  and  looks  upon  the  river. 
I  hope  that  he  will  like  it.” 

“  You  will  be  with  us  ?  ” 

“  Not  just  at  first.  Ladj’  Milborough  thinks  I 
had  better  not,  —  that  he  will'  like  it  better.  I  will 
eome  down  almost  every  day,  and  will  stay  if  you 
think  he  will  like  it.” 

These  few  words  were  said  while  the  men  were 
putting  Trevelyan  into  the  c.arriage.  And  then  an¬ 
other  arrangement  wsis  made.  Hugh  hired  a  second 
cab,  in  which  he  and  the  courier  made  a  part  of  the 
procession ;  and  so  they  all  went  to  Twickenham  to¬ 
gether.  Hugh  had  not  yet  learned  that  he  would 
M  rewarded  by  coming  back  alone  with  Nora  in 
the  carriage. 

The  cottage  by  the  River  Thames,  which,  as  far 
as  the  party  Knew,  was  nameless,  was  certainly  very 
much  ^tter  than  the  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill  at 
Casalunga.  And  now,  at  last,  the  wife  would  sleep 
once  more  under  the  same  roof  with  her  husband, 
and  the  separation  would  be  over.  “  I  suppose  that 
is  the  Thames,”  said  Trevelyan ;  and  they  were 
nearly  the  only  words  he  spoke  in  Nora’s  hearing 
that  evening.  Before  she  started  on  her  return 
journey,  the  two  sisters  were  together  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  each  told  her  own  budget  of  news  in  short, 
broken  fragments.  There  was  not  much  to  tell. 
“  He  is  so  weak,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  “  that  he  can 
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do  literally  nothing.  He  can  hardly  speak.  When 
ire  give  him  wine,  he  will  say  a  few  words,  and  his 
mind  seems  then  to  be  less  astray  than  it  was.  I 
have  told  him  just  simply  that  it  was  all  my  doing,  — 
that  I  have  been  in  fault  all  through,  and  every  now 
and  then  he  will  say  a  word,  to  show  me  that  he  re¬ 
members  that  1  have  confessed.” 

“  My  poor  Emily !  ” 

“  It  was  better  so.  What  does  it  all  matter  ? 
He  had  suffered  so,  that  I  would  have  said  worse 
than  that  to  give  him  relief.  The  pride  has  gone  out 
of  me  so,  that  I  do  not  regard  what  anybody  may 
say.  Of  course,  it  will  be  said  that  I  —  went  astray, 
and  that  he  forgave  me.” 

“  Nobody  will  say  that,  dearest,  —  noboily.  Lady 
Milborough  is  (]^uite  aware  bow  it  all  was.” 

“  What  does  it  signify  ?  There  are  things  in  life 
worse  even  than  a  bad  name.” 

“  But  he  does  not  think  it  ?  ” 

“  Nora,  his  mind  is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  In  it.  Sometimes  I  fancy  that  all  facts 
have  been  forgotten,  and  that  he  merely  wants  the 
childish  gratification  of  being  assured  that  be  is  the 
master.  Then,  again,  there  come  moments,  in  which 
I  feel  sure  that  suspicion  is  lurking  within  him,  that 
he  is  remembering  the  past,  and  guarding  against  the 
future.  When  he  came  into  this  house,  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ago,  he  was  fearful  lest  there  was  a  mad- 
doctor  lurking  about  to  pounce  on  him.  I  can  see 
in  his  eye  that  he  had  some  such  idea.  lie  hardly 
notices  Louey,  —  though  there  was  a  time,  even  at 
Casalunga,  when  he  would  not  let  the  child  out  of 
his  sight.” 

“  What  will  you  do  now  ?  ” 

“  I  will  try  to  do  my  duty,  —  that  is  all.” 

“  But  you  will  have  a  doctor  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.  He  was  content  to  see  one  in  Paris, 
though  he  would  not  let  me  be  present.  Hugh  saw 
the  gentleman  afterwards,  and  he  seemed  to  think 
that  the  body  was  worse  than  the  mind.”  Then 
Nora  told  her  the  name  of  a  doctor  whom  Lady  Mil- 
borough  had  suggested,  and  took  her  departure 
along  with  Hugh  in  the  carriage. 

In  spite  of  all  the  .sorrow  that  they  had  witnessed 
and  just  left,  their  journey  up  to  London  was  very 
pleasant.  Perhaps  there  is  no  period  so  pleasant 
among  all  the  pleasant  periods  of  love-making  as  that 
in  which  the  Intimacy  between  the  lovers  is  so  assured, 
and  the  coming  event  so  near,  as  to  produce  and  to 
endure  conversation  about  the  ordinary  little  mat¬ 
ters  of  life, —  what  can  be  done  with  the  limited 
means  at  their  mutual  disposal ;  how  that  life  shall 
be  begun  which  they  are  to  lead  together ;  what  idea 
each  has  of  the  other’s  duties ;  what  each  can  do  for 
the  other;  what  each  will  renounce  for  the  other. 
There  was  a  true  sense  of  the  delight  of  intimacy  in 
the  girl  who  declared  that  she  had  never  loved  her 
lover  so  well  as  when  she  told  him  how  many  pairs 
of  stockings  she  had  got.  It  is  very  sweet  to  gaze 
at  the  stars  together ;  and  it  is  sweet  to  sit  out  among 
the  haycocks.  The  reading  of  poetry  together,  out 
of  the  same  book,  with  brows  all  close,  and  arms  all 
mingled,  is  very  sweet.  The  pouring  out  of  the 
whole  heart  in  written  words,  which  the  writer  knows 
would  be  held  to  be  ridiculous  by  any  eyes,  and  any 
ears,  and  any  sense,  but  the  eyes  and  ears  and  sense 
of  the  dear  one  to  whom  they  are  sent,  is  very 
sweet ;  but  for  the  girl  who  has  made  a  shirt  for 
the  man  that  she  loves,  there  has  come  a  moment  in 
the  last  stitch  of  it,  sweeter  than  any  that  stars,  hay¬ 
cocks,  j^try,  or  superlative  epithets  have  produced. 
Nora  Rowley  had  never  as  yet  been  thus  useful  on 


behalf  of  Hugh  Stanbury.  Had  she  done  so,  she 
might  perhaps  have  been  happier  even  than  she  was 
during  this  journey ;  but,  without  the  shirt,  it  was 
one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  her  life.  There  was 
nothing  now  to  separate  them  but  their  own  prudential 
scruples ;  —  and  of  them  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  Hugh  Stanbury  had  very  few.  According  to 
his  showing,  he  was  as  well  provided  for  matrimony 
as  the  gentleman  in  the  song,  who  came  out  to  woo 
his  bride  on  a  rainy  night.  In  live  stock  he  was  not 
so  well  provided  as  the  Irish  gentleman  to  whom 
we  allude ;  but  in  regard  to  all  other  provisions 
for  comfortable  married  life,  he  had,  or  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice  could  'have,  all  that  was  needed. 
Nora  could  live  just  where  she  pleased,  —  not  ex¬ 
actly  in  Whitehall  Ganlens  or  Belgrave  Sipare; 
but  the  New  Road,  Lupus  Street,  Montague  Place, 
the  North  Bank,  or  Kennington  Oval,  with  all  their 
surrounding  crescents,  terraces,  and  rows,  offered, 
according  to  him,  a  choice  so  wide,  either  for  lodg¬ 
ings  or  small  houses,  that  their  only  embarrassment 
was  in  their  riches.  He  had  already  insured  his  life 
for  a  thousand  pounds,  and,  after  paying  yearly  for 
that,  and  providing  a  certain  surplus  for  saving,  five 
hundred  a  year  was  the  income  on  which  they  were 
to  commence  the  world.  “  Of  course,  I  wish  it  were 
five  thousand  for  your  sake,”  he  said ;  “  and  I  wish  I 
were  a  Cabinet  Alinister,  or  a  duke,  or  a  brewer; 
but,  even  in  heaven,  you  know  all  the  angels  can’t 
be  archangels.”  Nora  assured  him  that  she  would 
be  quite  content  with  virtues  simply  angelic.  “I 
hope  you  like  mutton-chops  and  potatoes ;  I  do,”  he 
said.  Then  she  told  him  of  her  ambition  about  the 
beefsteak,  acknowledging  that,  as  it  must  now  be 
shared  between  two,  the  glorious  idea  of  putting  a 
part  of  it  away  in  a  cupboard  must  be  abandoned. 
“  I  don’t  believe  in  beefsteaks,”  he  said.  “  A  beef¬ 
steak  may  mean  anything.  At  our  club,  a  beefsteak 
Is  a  sumptuous  and  expensive  lu.xury.  Now,  a  mut¬ 
ton-chop  means  something  definite,  and  must  be 
economical.” 

“  Then  we  will  have  the  mutton-chops  at  home,” 
said  Nora,  “  and  you  shall  go  to  your  club  for  the 
beefsteak.” 

When  they  reached  Eccleston  Square,  Nora  in¬ 
sisted  on  taking  Hugh  Stanbury  up  to  Lady  Mil- 
borough.  It  was  in  vain  that  be  pleaded  that  he 
had  come  all  the  way  from  Dover  on  a  very  dusty 
day, —  all  the  way  from  Dover,  including  a  journey 
in  a  hansom  cab  to  Twickenham  and  back,  without 
washing  his  hands  and  face.  Nora  Insisted  that 
Lady  Milborough  was  such  a  dear,  good,  consider¬ 
ate  creature,  that  she  would  understand  all  that, 
and  Hugh  was  taken  into  her  presence.  “  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you,  Mr.  Stanbury,”  said  the  old 
lady,  “  and  hope  you  will  think  that  Nora  is  in  good 
keeping.” 

“  She  has  been  telling  me  how  very  kind  you 
have  been  to  her.  I  do  not  know  where  she  could 
have  bestowed  herself  if  you  had  not  received 
her.” 

“There,  Nora,  I  told  you  he  would  say  so.  I 
won’t  tell  tales,  Mr.  Stanbury;  but  she  had  all 
manner  of  wild  plans  which  I  knew  you  would  n’t 
approve.  But  she  is  very  amiable,  and  if  she  will 
only  submit  to  you  as  well  as  she  does  to  me  —  ” 

“  I  don’t  mean  to  submit  to  him  at  all.  Lady  Mil¬ 
borough, —  of  course  not.  I  am  going  to  marry 
for  liberty.” 

“  My  dear,  what  you  say,  you  say  in  joke ;  but 
a  great  many  young  women  of  the  present  day  do, 
I  really  believe,  go  up  to  the  altar  and  pronounce 
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their  marriage  vows  with  the  simple  idea  that  as 
soon  as  they  have  done  so  they  are  to  have  their 
own  way  in  everything.  And  then  people  complain 
that  young  men  won’t  marry !  Who  can  wonder  at 
it  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  the  young  men  think  much  about 
the  obedience,”  said  Nora.  “  Some  marry  for  mon¬ 
ey,  and  some  for  love.  But  I  don’t  think  they  mar¬ 
ry  to  get  a  slave.” 

“  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Stanbury?”  asked  the 
old  lady. 

“  I  can  only  assure  you  that  I  sha’  n’t  marry  for 
money,”  said  he. 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  Nora  left  her  friend 
in  Eccleston  Square,  and  domesticated  herself  for 
a  while  with  her  sister.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  declared 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  comfortable  for 
her,  and  that  it  was  very  desirable  now,  as  Nora 
would  so  soon  be  beyond  her  reach.  Then  Lady 
Milborough  was  enabled  to  go  to  Dorsetshire,  which 
she  did  not  do,  however,  till  she  had  presented  Nora 
with  the  veil  which  she  was  to  wear  on  the  occasion 
of  her  wedding.  “  Of  course  I  cannot  see  it,  my 
dear,  as  it  is  to  take  place  at  Monkhams ;  but  you 
must  write  and  tell  me  the  day  ;  and  I  will  think 
of  you.  And  you,  when  you  put  cn  the  veil,  must 
think  of  me.”  So  they  parted,  and  Nora  knew  that 
she  had  made  a  friend  for  life. 

When  she  first  took  her  place  in  the  house  at 
Twickenham  as  a  resident,  Trevelyan  did  not  take 
much  notice  of  her ;  —  but,  after  a  while,  he  would 
say  a  few  words  to  her,  especially  when  it  might 
chance  that  she  was  with  him  in  her  sister’s  absence. 
11c  would  speak  of  dear  Emily,  and  poor  Emily, 
and  shake  his  head  slowly,  and  talk  of  the  pity  of  it. 
“  The  mty  of  it,  lago ;  O,  the  pity  of  it,”  he  said 
once.  The  allusion  to  her  was  so  terrible  that  she 
almost  burst  out  in  anger,  as  she  would  have  done 
formerly.  She  almost  told  him  that  he  had  been  as 
wrong  throughout  as  was  the  jealous  husband  in  the 
play  whose  words  he  imoted,  and  that  his  jealousy, 
if  continued,  was  likely  to  be  as  tragical.  But  she 
restrained  herself,  and  kept  close  to  her  needle,  — 
making,  let  us  hope,  an  auspicious  garment  for 
Hugh  Stanbury.  “  She  has  seen  it  now,”  he  con¬ 
tinued  “she  has  seen  it  now.”  Still,  she  went  on 
with  her  hemming  in  silence.  It  certainly  could  not 
be  her  duty  to  upset  at  a  word  all  that  her  sister 
had  achieved.  “  You  know  that  she  has  con¬ 
fessed  y  ”  he  asked. 

“  Pray,  pray  do  not  talk  about  it,  Louis.” 

“  1  think  you  ought  to  know,”  he  said.  Then  she 
rose  from  her  seat  and  left  the  room.  She  could  not 
stand  it,  even  though  he  were  mad,  —  even  though 
he  were  dying ! 

She  went  to  her  sister  and  repeated  what  had 
been  said.  “  You  had  better  not  notice  it,”  said 
Emily.  “  It  is  only  a  proof  of  what  I  told  you. 
There  are  times  in  which  his  mind  is  as  active  as 
ever  it  was,  but  it  is  active  in  so  terrible  a  direc¬ 
tion  !  ” 

“  I  cannot  sit  and  hear  it.  And  what  am  I  to  say 
when  he  asks  me  a  question  as  he  did  just  now  ?  He 
said  that  you  had  confessed.” 

“  So  I  have.  Do  none  confess  but  the  guilty? 
What  is  all  that  we  have  read  about  the  Inquisition 
and  the  old  tortures  ?  I  have  had  to  learn  that  tor¬ 
turing  has  not  gone  out  of  the  world,  —  that  is  all.” 

“  I  must  go  away  if  he  says  the  same  thing  to  me 
so  again.” 

“That  is  nonsense,  Nora.  If  I  can  bear  it,  can¬ 
not  you  ?  Would  you  have  me  drive  him  into  vio¬ 


lence  again  by  disputing  with  him  upon  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  ?  ” 

“  But  he  may  recover,  —  and  then  he  will  remem¬ 
ber  what  you  have  said.” 

“  If  he  recovers  altogether,  he  will  suspect  noth¬ 
ing.  I  must  take  my  chance  of  that.  You  can¬ 
not  suppose  that  1  have  not  thought  about  it.  I 
have  often  sworn  to  myself  that  though  the 
world  should  fall  around  me,  nothing  should 
make  me  acknowledge  that  I  had  ever  been  untrue 
to  my  duty  as  a  married  woman  either  in  deed,  or 
word,  or  thought  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  poor 
wretches  who  were  tortured  in  their  celb  used  to 
make  the  same  resolutions  as  to  their  confessions. 
But  yet,  when  their  nails  were  dragged  out  of  them 
they  would  own  to  anything.  My  nails  have  been 
dragged  out,  and  I  have  been  willing  to  confess 
anything.  AVhen  he  talks  of  the  pity  of  it,  of  course 
I  know  what  he  means.  There  has  been  something, 
some  remainder  of  a  feeling,  which  has  still  kept  him 
from  asking  me  that  question.  May  God  in  his 
mercy  continue  to  him  that  feeling !  ” 

“  But  you  would  answer  truly  ?  ” 

“  How  can  I  say  what  I  might  answer  when  the 
torturer  is  at  my  nails  *?  If  you  knew  how  great 
was  the  difficulty  to  get  him  away  from  that  place  in 
Italy  and  bring  him  here ;  and  what  it  was  to  feel 
that  one  was  bound  to  stay  near  him,  and  that  yet, 
one  was  impotent,  —  and  to  know  that  even  that  ref¬ 
uge  must  soon  cease  for  him,  and -that  he  might  have 
gone  out  and  died  on  the  road-side,  or  have  done 
anything  which  the  momentary  strength  of  madness 
might  have  dictated,  —  if  you  could  understand  all 
this,  you  would  not  be  surprised  at  my  submitting  to 
any  degradation  which  would  help  to  bring  him 
here.” 

Stanbury  was  often  down  at  the  cottage,  and 
Nora  could  discuss  the  matter  better  with  him  than 
with  her  sister.  And  Stanbury  could  learn  more 
thoroughly  from  the  physician  who  was  now  attend¬ 
ing  Trevelyan  what  was  the  state  of  the  sick  man, 
than  Emily  could  do.  According  to  the  doctor’s 
idea,  there  was  more  ailment  in  the  body  than  in 
the  mind.  He  admitted  that  his  patient's  thoughts 
had  been  forced  to  dwell  on  one  subject  till  they  had 
become  distorted,  untrue,  jaundiced,  and  perhaps 
monomaniacal ;  but  he  seemed  to  doubt  whether 
there  had  ever  been  a  time  at  which  it  could  have 
been  decided  that  Trevelyan  was  so  mad  as  to  make 
it  necessary  that  the  law  should  interfere  to  take 
care  of  him.  A  man  —  so  argued  the  doctor 
—  need  not  be  mad  because  he  is  jealous,  even 
j  though  his  jealousy  be  ever  so  absurd.  And  Trevel¬ 
yan,  in  bis  jealousy  had  done  nothing  cruel,  nothing 
wasteful,  nothing  infamous.  In  all  this  Nora  was 
very  little  inclined  to  agree  with  the  doctor,  and 
thought  nothing  could  be  more  infamous  than  Tre¬ 
velyan’s  conduct  at  the  present  moment,  —  unless, 
indeed,  he  could  be  screened  from  infamy  by  that 
plea  of  madness.  But  then  there  was  more  behind. 
Trevelyan  had  been  so  wasted  by  the  kind  of  life 
which  he  had  led,  and  possessed  by  nature  stamina 
so  insufficient  to  resist  such  debility,  that  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  he  would  not  sink  alto¬ 
gether  before  he  could  be  made  to  begin  to  rise. 
But  one  thing  was  clear.  He  should  be  contradict¬ 
ed  in  nothing.  If  he  chose  to  say  that  the  moon 
was  made  of  green  cheese,  let  it  be  conceded  to  him 
that  the  moon  was  made  of  green  cheese.  Should  he 
make  any  other  assertion  equally  removed  from  the 
truth,  let  it  not  be  contradicted.  Who  would  op¬ 
pose  a  man  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  ? 
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“  Then.  Hugh,  the  sooner  I  am  at  Monkhams  the 
better,”  said  Nora,  who  had  again  been  subjected  to 
innuendoes  which  had  been  unendurable  to  her. 
This  was  on  the  7  th  of  August,  and  it  still  wanted 
three  days  to  that  on  which  the  journey  to  Monk- 
hams  was  to  be  made. 

“  He  never  says  anything  to  me  on  the  subject,” 
said  Hugh. 

“  Because  you  have  made  him  afraid  of  you.  I 
almost  think  that  Einily  and  the  doctor  are  wrong 
in  their  treatment,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to 
stand  up  to  him  and  tell  him  the  truth.”  But  the 
three  days  passed  away,  and  Nora  was  not  driven  to 
any  such  vindication  of  her  sister’s  character  towards 
her  sister’s  husband. 

[To  be  continued.] 


PAINTING  AND  PUFFING.  • 

“  Mr.  Leiimaxn  Yell  requests  the  honor  of  a 
visit  from  Septimus  Tunnmash.  Esq.,  and  friends, 
to  view  his  pictures  for  the  Royal  Academy,  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  April  6th  and  7th,  from  one 
to  six  o’clock. 

“  150,  Olenroy  Square.” 

Some  three  hundred  cards,  only  varied  from  the 
above  by  the  several  names  of  the  Invited,  are  an¬ 
nually  circulated  by  this  great  painter  amongst  the 
art-loving  community  who  participate  in  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  his  acquaintance. 

Imprimis,  they  are  sent  to  the  critics,  —  they  are 
very  properly  alwap  the  people  first  considered ; 
then  to  the  buyers,  although  many  of  them  have 
been  privileged  possibly  with  certain  private  “  pri¬ 
vate  ”  views  during  the  progress  of  the  gems  of 
genius  about  to  be  offered  for  exhibition  to  a  some¬ 
what  indifferent  and  ungrateful  public ;  then  come 
the  nobility,  the  lords  and  ladies  who  deign  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  ilr.  Yell  as  “  a  person  ”  of  some  ability ; 
then  the  celebrities,  —  authors,  actors,  poets,  and 
the  painter’s  own  immediate  colleagues  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  ;  and,  finally,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  dilet¬ 
tanti  and  the  hangers-on,  the  camp-followers,  as  it 
were,  to  the  vast  army  of  art. 

The  a^ode  of  Lehmann  Yell,  Esq.,  is  a  porten¬ 
tous-looking  mansion,  dingy  as  to  its  paint  and  win¬ 
dows,  but  vast  and  imposing  as  to  its  structure,  — 
well  situated  in  a  district  at  one  period  (when  Bays- 
water,  Kensington,  and  St.  John’s  Wood  were  open 
countiqr)  the  centre  or  head- quarters  of  the  artistic 
community.  Ijehmann  Yell  himself,  being  essentially 
of  the  old  school,  disdains  the  notion  of  abandoning 
this  sacred  and  classic  ground  for  the  blandishments 
of  stuccoed  suburban  villas,  with  their  damp-walled, 
semi-detached  studios.  Not  that  this  magnificent 
residence  in  Glenroy  Square  descended  to  him  as 
its  heir,  —  far  from  it;  for,  as  a  grubby  little  un¬ 
kempt  lad,  in  his  Academy  student  days,  he  doubt¬ 
less  emerged  to  his  work  in  Trafalgar  Square  from  a 
far  more  dingy,  and  maybe  less  prosperous,  neigh¬ 
borhood  than  the  region  of  Glenroy. 

Later  on,  however,  when  he  had  developed  into 
a  struggling,  hard-working  artist,  he  lived  and 
painted  his  way  in  a  top  room  in  Chipstone  Street, 
a  slummy  purueu  of  the  aforesaid  classic  ground 
itself,  and  there  acquired  a  love  and  reverence  for 
the  quarter  which  all  his  subsequent  prosperity  has 
never  eradicated.  The  happiness  of  that  time  has 
never  been  forgotten ;  mixed  with  much  bitterness, 
privation,  and  self-denial,  it  still  stands  forth  as  a 
cherished  memory. 

P— .  - - -  - ^ 


Thirty  years  ago  he  did  not  send  cards  of  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  titled  and  mighty  of  the  land ;  he  did 
not  prepare  a  sumptuous  cold  collation  as  part  of 
the  picture-showing  entertainment,  by  way  of  put¬ 
ting  the  critics  and  the  rest  into  a  good-humor,  and 
as  a  further  means  of  advertising  his  own  fame. 

A  string  of  magnificent  equipages  did  not  then 
block  up  the  approaches  to  his  abode  on  the  first 
Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday  in  April  every 
year ;  his  humble  studio  was  not  then  crowded  on 
those  days  with  a  continuous  stream  of  gaping  visi¬ 
tors,  half  of  them  utter  strangers  to  him,  who,  caring 
little  and  knowing  less  about  his  pictures,  —  coming 
chiefly  out  of  idle  curiosity  to  look  at  his  house,  and 
in  the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  his  pretty  wife 
and  lovely  children  (those  children  that  he  has  so 
often  painted,  and  who  with  their  mother  have  con- 
seijuently  become  celebrities),  —  intrude  upon  his 
domesticity  as  if  it  was  a  public  show,  and  for  which 
they  had  paid  their  money. 

Not  having  a  drawing-room  then  in  which  to  receive 
a  crowd  of  people,  while  a  certain  number  were  being 
assed  through  his  painting-room,  his  photographic  al-  { 
ums,  his  private  writing-table,  his  foliosof  engravings,  j 
his  daughters’  music,  his  piano,  &c.  were  not  subjected 
to  the  minute  scrutiny  of  the  multitude.  His  wife’s  ' 
boudoir  and  fernery  could  not  then  be  made  a  pleas-  | 
ant  lounge  for  an  hour  or  so,  until  all  its  details  were  ^ 
inspected  by  a  host  of  inquisitive  strangers,  who  do 
not  perhaps  attempt  to  see  the  pictures,  after  all 
(“  We  could  n’t,  there  was  such  a  crowd,  you  know; 
and  we  had  so  many  other  places  to  see,  wo  had  not 
time !  ”).  but  who  depart,  rather  offended,  on  finding  ! 
that  Mrs.  Yell  has  not  received  them ;  and  that  poor 
lady  herself,  having  been  kept  out  of  her  rooms  all  i 
day,  did  not  descend  in  the  evening  to  find  her  , 
card-basket  rummaged,  her  invitation-notes  turned 
topsy-turvy,  one  of  her  rare  Venetian  glass  vases 
broken,  and  several  pet  ferns  and  flower-pots  in  her 
conservatory'  capsized  by  the  sweeping  trains  of  her 
unknown  guests.  Individuals  calling  themselves  la-  i 
dies  and  gentlemen,  and  moving  in  what  is  termed 
goo4  society,  who  are  supposed  to  know  the  ordinary 
convenances  of  the  same,  did  not  presume  to  pay  Mr. 
Yell  visits  uninvited,  simply  on  the  strength  of  send¬ 
ing  in  their  card  with  that  of  a  friend,  himself  al¬ 
most  unknown  at  the  house,  and  then  commit  all 
sorts  of  impertinences  whilst  under  its  roof,  and 
make  empty-headed  condemnatory  criticisms  on 
the  pictures,  loud  enough  for  everybody  to  hear, 
possibly  in  the  ear  of  the  artist  himself  with 
whose  personal  appearance  they  were  not  even  ac¬ 
quainted. 

No,  none  of  these  things  h.appened  in  the  jolly  days 
of  Chipstone  Street.  These  delights  were  reserved 
for  him  when  be  became  famous,  and  when  the 
ridiculous  fashion  of  the  present  time  in  a  measure 
compelled  him  to  go  with  it,  and,  by  issuing  such  a 
card  as  heads  this  paper,  to  lay  himself  open  to  all 
its  contingencies.  No,  no ;  in  former  times  he  had 
but  few  visitors  ;  indeed,  none  but  his  artist-friends, 
a  jovial,  jolly  crew,  who,  with  some  exceptions, 
strugglers  like  himself,  would  meet  at  his  studio  of 
an  evening,  smoke  pipes,  and  chat  and  chaff,  sing 
songs,  talk  shop,  and  disregard  such  laws  as  should 
prescribe  tall  hats,  tight-coats,  and  close-shaven 
chins.  The  art  topics  of  the  day  were  freely  han¬ 
dled,  the  progress  of  their  own  work  much  discussed, 
and  all  the  thousand  hitches  .and  difficulties  with 
which  they  were  contending  laid  before  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  social  bread-and-cheese  question,  —  to 
their  credit  be  it  spoken, —  though  not  quite  ignored 
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(for  it  sometimes  would  assert  itself),  was,  however, 
little  touched  upon. 

In  those  days  they  were  artists  all,  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple  ;  money  entered  but  little  into  their  thoughts, 
painting  much.  Earnest  would  be  the  disputes 
which  arose,  now  and  again,  about  this  or  that  pic¬ 
ture  on  Yell’s  eaSbl ;  and  then  would  be  offered  the 
most  conflicting  advice,  —  advice  which,  as  a  novice, 
he  was  too  prone  perhaps  to  follow.  Loving  paint¬ 
ing  for  itself,  and  thinking  more  of  it  than  of  policy, 
he  would  be  sometimes  sorely  puzzled  by  what  he 
heard,  fir  doctors  disagree  as  much  about  pictures 
as  they  do  about  patients,  and  Strontian,  a  most 
eminent  practitioner,  whom  he  would  inveigle  to  his 
studio  as  one  who  knew  thoroughly  what  was  the 
matter  with  a  picture,  and  wjiat  would  cure  it,  would 
entirely  contradict-  the  opinion  of  Umber,  another 
skilful  adviser ;  and  mighty  would  be  the  confusion 
in  poor  Yell’s  mind  when  something  to  this  effect 
occurred :  — 

Enter  Strontian  one  morning,  a  week  or  so  before 
the  sending  in  day  at  the  Royal  Academy,  when  the 
picture  is  all  but  finishe-J.  Closing  one  eye,  and 
covering  with  his  hand  the  brightest  light  on  the 
canvas,  he  says  “  Lehm,  mv  boy,  that  light  must  be 
lowered,  —  plays  the  devil  with  the  old  woman’s 
head.” 

“  But,”  says  Y’’ell,  “it  was  by  your  advice  I  made 
that  window  the  high  light.” 

“  Yes,  very  likely ;  but  now  I  see  it  with  a  fresh 
eye,  I  am  sure  it  must  come  down.  Yes,  sure  of  it,” 
he  continues  blinking  and  winking,  and  alternately 
hiding  and  exposing  with  his  hand  the  spot  in  (ques¬ 
tion,  —  “  sure  of  it ;  the  more  I  see  it,  the  surer  I 
am ;  in  fact,  if  it  was  mine,  I  would  make  it  all 
dark  behind  her,  —  make  her  head  tell  light  against 
it.  Easily  done,  you  know :  pull  the  blind  down, 
have  the  curtain  across  it.” 

“  But,”  mildly  suggests  again  poor  Yell,  “  that 
will  alter  my  whole  effect :  I  must  have  the  light 
coming  from  the  other  side.” 

“  Yes,  of  course  you  must ;  but  what  of  that,  — 
what  of  that,  if  it  puts  the  picture  all  right  ?  You 
can’t  send  it  as  it  is,  —  it  would  do  you  no  end  of 
harm.” 

And  away  goes  Strontian,  leaving  the  unhappy 
tyro  fully  convinced  that,  unless  he  carries  out  the 
alteration,  the  picture  is  doomed. 

Truly,  the  said  alterations  involve  almost  the  re¬ 
painting  it  throughout,  as  the  whole  effect  will  be 
revcrsecl,  and  turned  from  daylight  into  lamplight,  or 
something  nearly  as  opposite.  The  time  is  short, 
certainly,  but  at  it  goes  Yell  conscientiously;  and 
when  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours, 
by  working  like  a  galley-slave,  he  has  effected  the 
greater  part  of  the  change,  arrives  to  him  Umber, 
an  equally  good  judge,  but  of  a  somewhat  different 
school  from  Strontian.  Walking  up  to  the  easel  in  a 
jaunty,  jovial  manner,  he  suddenly  stops,  and  exclaims 
in  an  idtered  tone,  “  Good  heavens !  why,  what  on 
earth  have  you  been  doing  ?  Why,  you ’ve  ruined 
it !  Did  n’t  I  always  say  that  it  was  the  best  thing 
you  had  done  ?  That  light  background  was  the 
making  of  it,  —  it  was  such  a  new  idea !  Now  I  ’ll 
be  hanged  if  you  have  n’t  got  a  dark  one !  ” 

“  Confound  it !  ”  cries  Yell ;  “  why,  I  had  it  light, 
and  old  Strontian  said  it  was  a  mistake !  ” 

“  Then  old  Strontian  is  an  ass,  and  I  was  going  to 
•  say  you  ’re  another,  my  dear  boy,  for  listening  to 
him.  Now  go  to  work,  and  scrape  all  that  filth  off ; 
it  will  do  you  no  end  of  harm  to  send  it  in  as  it  is.” 

This  sort  of  difficulty,  however,  with  the  thousand 


others  incidental  to  the  artist’s  progress  from  obscur¬ 
ity  to  celebrity,  has  long  ago  been  left  far  behind, 
and  Lehmann  Yell  has  no  longer  need  of  the  advice 
of  his  colleagues,  though  he  frequently  asks  it  for 
form’s  sake.  He  knows  pretty  well  what  will  suit 
the  public,  aud  how  to  manage  his  high  lights,  in 
more  senses  than  one.  His  experience  has  taught 
him  that  a  fine  income  and  big  name  are  not  mi^e 
in  his  profession  necessarily  by  skill  in  using  palette 
and  brushes  alone,  —  this^of  course,  is  an  aWilute 
requisite ;  but  he  has  found  that  it  is  useful  to 
adopt  many  plans  of  letting  the  public  know  what  a 
clever  fellow  he  is,  besides  painting  more  or  less 
good  pictures.  Hence  the  card,  which  is  but  one  of 
these  ;  and  there  are  hosts  of  others,  if  we  were  only 
behind  the  scenes  to  find  them  out. 

Like  most  young  men.  Yell  adopted  his  profession 
purely  from  a  love  of  it ;  and  it  was  only  by  degrees 
that  he,  with  many  of  his  fellows,  became  warped  by 
the  commercial  spirit  of  the  age,  as  represented  by 
Racksell,  the  eminent  dealer,  and  his  fraternity.  It 
was  not  until  he  saw  others,  not  a  whit  more  talent¬ 
ed  than  himself,  going  ahead  under  the  dealer’s 
auspices,  and  getting  high  prices  for  their  work, 
that  he  became  alive  to  the  fact  that  in  many  ways 
he  was  often  surrounded  and  hustled  aside  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  competition,  against  which  his  genius  un¬ 
aided  could  make  but  little  head. 

His  first  suspicions  on  this  point  were  aroused 
thus  wise.  Having  painted  a  rather  successful  pic¬ 
ture,  called  “  The  Compound,”  he  sold  it  a  day  or 
two  before  it  went  to  the  exhibition.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  certain  Scump  had  painted  precisely 
the  same  subject,  and  both  works  dawnetl  simulta¬ 
neously  upon  the  town.  To  Yell’s  surprise  and  dis¬ 
may,  there  appeared  in  the  Janttsarium  (weekly 
journal  of  literature,  science,  and  art),  in  its  first 
review  of  the  Royal  Academy,  a  most  sweeping 
censure  of  his  work,  whilst  it  held  up  to  the  highest 
admiration  Scump’s  treatment  of  the  same  scene. 
Yell’s  was  all  that  was  bad  and  that  it  should  not 
be,  Scump’s  everything  that  it  should  be ;  and  most 
odious  compirisons  were  even  adduced  to  strength¬ 
en  the  censor’s  position. 

The  purchaser  of  Yell’s  picture,  being  one  of  the 
class  who  hold  this  journal  as  a  great  authority,  de¬ 
clined,  upon  the  strength  of  the  adverse  criticism,  to 
complete  his  bargain.  He  pleaded  that  it  had 
“  hopelessly  damaged  the  worth  of  the  picture.”  He 
was  very  sorry,  but  he  really  could  not,  he  thought, 
now  be  expected  to  take  it ;  and  there  being,  of 
course,  no  written  agreement  on  the  subject,  and 
no  money  having  been  paid,  unhappy  young  Yell 
was  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  loss ;  whilst  his  pic¬ 
ture,  having  been  sent  in  as  sold,  lost  its  best  chance 
of  sale,  and  it  was  eventually  returned  on  his  hands. 
Scump’s,  on  the  contrary,  was  immediately  snapped 
up,  and  several  commissions  for  replicas  of  it  given 
to  him. 

Now,  if  it  had  so  chanced  that  Yell  had  been  a 
watchmaker,  an  upholsterer,  a  coach-builder,  sad¬ 
dler,  or  manufacturer  of  any -ordinary  commodity, 
and  bad  had  his  goods  so  maligned,  and  with  such 
a  result,  by  a  pubbe  newspaper,  he  would  probably 
have  recovers  heavy  damages  in  a  court  of  law. 
As  it  was,  being  simply  a  painter,  he  had  no  redress. 
No,  no  redress ;  and  it  was  not  unt'J  Racksell  ^k 
him  up,  just  after  this,  and  eventually  went  into 
partnership  with  him,  as  it  were,  that  he  saw  his 
way  to  it,  or,  indeed,  that  he  coulil  earn  very  much 
more  than  mere  bread  and  cheese  by  his  profession. 
But  when  that  great  mind  thought  it  saw  in  him  a 
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profit  of  some  two  hundred  pcv  cent  for  itself,  if 
properly  managed,  wondrous  were  the  secrets  di¬ 
vulged  by  commerce  to  art,  stupendous  were  the 
suggestions,  the  schemes,  the  dodges  that  were  ar¬ 
ranged. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Lehmann  Yell  clearly 
'  understood  the  efficacy  of  good  dinners.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  he  understood  how  it  was  that  the 
critic  of  the  Janusarium  preferred  Scump’s  picture 
to  his ;  had  not  Racksell  bought  it  ?  All  wonder¬ 
ment  ceased  when  he  saw  who  were  Racksell’s 
guests,  and  the  terms  they  were  on  with  him. 

“  In  this  world,”  Racksell  would  say,  “  you  can 
do  nothing  without  fair  play ;  therefore,  the  sim¬ 
plest,  easiest,  and  in  the  long  run  cheapest  method 
to  secure  it,  is  to  pay  for  it.  You  can’t  get  any¬ 
thing,  that  I  have  ever  found,  without  doing  so.  Look 
at  this  case.  There  is  Janus,  art-critic  of  the  Janu¬ 
sarium,  who  tried  very  hard  to  be  a  painter  himself 
once,  went  in  for  pre-Raphaelitism  strongly,  but  it 
would  not  do  —  could  not  get  on ;  so  took  to  writ¬ 
ing  (all  the  unsuccessful  artists  take  to  writing),  and 
when  he  got  employment  on  the  journal,  wrote 
down  everything  that  did  not  come  from  the  hand 
of  his  own  particular  little  coterie,  the  particular 
clique  from  which  he  sprang.  But  poverty  at  last 
eased  his  conscience  a  little,  and  he  began  to  see 
merit  elsewhere  when  it  was  worth  his  while.  Hence 
his  admiration  for  Scump,  who,  though  not  a  prc- 
Raphaelite  himself,  nevertheless  managed,  through 
his  backer  (your  humble  servant),  to  get  the  blind 
side  of  Janus,  as  you  know  to  your  cost  Janus  had 
then  no  reasons  for  discovering  your  good  points ; 
but  you  will  see  it  won’t  occur  again.  Come  and 
meet  him  at  dinner  on  Monday ;  you  ’ll  find  him  a 
very  good  fellow ;  and  I  ’ll  warrant,  if  you  ask  him 
to  call  and  look  at  what  you  are  doing,  and  tell 
him  it  belongs  to  me,  the  Janusarium  will  be  quite 
alive  to  its  beauties  —  and  hey,  presto !  the  thing 
is  done,  the  critic  is  softened,  and  your  fortune  is 
made !  ” 

Sure  enough  this  is  the  case.  Yqjil  has  his  foot 
now  on  the  first  round  of  the  ladder,  and  it  is  his 
own  fault  if  he  does  not  go  steadily  up. 

There  is  a  clear  stage  for  him  and  no  favor ;  and 
although  he  is  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Racksell  for 
some  years,  and  only  makes  a  third  of  the  money 
by  painting  his  pictures  that  the  dealer  does  by  sell¬ 
ing  them,  he  is  buying  so  much  experience,  and  by 
the  time  the  partnership  is  at  an  end  he  emerges  at 
least  a  man  of  business  and  of  the  world.  Yes,  man 
of  the  world  enough  never  quite  to  break  with  Rack¬ 
sell  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  for  not  the  least  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  examples  from  which  he  took  warning 
was  that  which  clearly  taught  him,  that  if  he  did  not 
always  retain  Racksell  as  his  backer,  and  let  him 
have  a  certain  percentage  of  the  pictures  he  (Yell) 
executed,  that  astute  individual  would  not  scruple 
to  decry  his  labor  to  the  public  in  quite  as  vehe¬ 
ment  a  tone  as  he  had  shouted  its  merits.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  fate  of  Scump  afforded  proof  of  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  cuch  policy ;  f6r  he,  believing  himself  to  be  a 
great  genius  (which  he  was  not),  oroke  with  one 
dealer  after  another,  and  treated  them  all  so  cava¬ 
lierly,  that  at  last  he  had  great  difficulty  in  selling 
anything  he  did.  The  Racksells  so  abused  his  pic¬ 
tures  wherever  they  appeared,  that  scarcely  one  col¬ 
lector  in  fifty  had  sufficient  confidence  in  his  own 
judgment  to  speculate  in  them. 

Now  if  Yell,  through  a  certain  tendency  to  repeat 
himself,  and  a  certain  evidence  of  sloppiness  and 
haste  in  his  painting,  is  not  quite  so  great  and  con¬ 


scientious  a  painter  as  he  promised  to  be  before  he 
knew  the  dealers  and  prosperity,  he  is,  at  any  rate, 
enabled  to  purchase  the  roomy  mansion  in  Glenroy 
Square.  You  can’t  have  everything,  you  know,  in 
this  life ;  and  if,  when  he  had  forced  his  name  upon 
the  public,  and  there  was  a  great  demand  for  his 
work,  Racksell  would  sometimes  carry  off  bodily  a 
picture  from  the  easel  half  finished  (for  there  must 
not  be  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  time  given  to 
each  production),  why,  —  although  there  was  a 
chance  of  his  reputation  suffering  eventually,  —  his 
purse  was  considerably  the  heavier.  Having  made 
a  name  under  Racksell’s  skilful  management,  every¬ 
thing,  however  slight,  bearing  it  was  worth  its  weight 
in  gold,  if  only  ofiered  in  the  proper  quarter,  —  that 
is  to  say,  amongst  sucb  collectors  —  and  they  are  the 
majority  —  as,  not  knowing  much  about  painting, 
deem  it  necessary  to  have  one  or  more  specimens  of 
every  eminent  name. 

If,  in  consequence  of  a  too  continuous  stream  of 
somewhat  indifferent  Yells  being  thus  poured  into 
the  market,  there  is  a  glut,  and  for  a  time  they  hang 
fire,  some  means  is  taken  to  give  them  a  fillip.  This 
check  to  their  sale  naturally  has  a  very  depressing 
effect  on  their  author,  and  by  degrees  his  health 
begins  to  suffer,  which  fact,  becoming  noised 
abroad,  at  first  one  scarcely  knows  how,  a  paragraph 
finds  its  way  into  the  Janusarium,  something  after 
this  fashion :  — 

“  Our  readers  will  learn  with  much  regret  that  j 
that  eminent  artist,  Lehmann  Yell,  Esq.,  has  for  a  j 
long  time  been  suffering  from  rather  serious  sy  mptoms,  i 
which  have  recently  increased  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  cause  the  utmost  anxiety,  if  not  alarm,  to  his  ! 
friends.  The  most  skilful  medical  authorities  have  | 
been  consulted,  and  it  has  been  reported  that  their 
opinion  is  far  from  favorable.”  j 

“  Sad  thing,”  Racksell  will  say  the  next  day  in  his  | 
gallery  or  show-room,  as  it  may  be  called,  to  possible  i 
purchaser,  contemplating  a  recent  production  from  I 
Yell’s  easel.  “  Very,  very  sad  thing  indeed  ;  quite  1 
a  young  man  too,  and  such  a  genius,  —  has  not  done  j 
half  that  he  will  if  he  is  spared  a  few  years ;  but  they  | 
tell  me  it ’s  a  very  serious  case,  little  or  no  hope ;  ; 
and  I  am  sure  he  looks  like  a  ghost, —  never  was  so  : 
shocked  in  my  life  as  when  I'saw  him  the  other  day.  | 
I  got  this  from  him  ”  (pointing  to  the  picture)  “  after  j 
great  persuasion ;  he  was  very  loath  to  part  with  it, 
for  he  said  he  felt  quite  sure  it  would  be  the  last 
thing  he  should  ever  do,  and  he  knew  his  wife  would 
be  very  angry  with  him  for  letting  it  go ;  but  I  got 
it,  you  see,  and  it  will  be  worth  any  money  when 
he ’s  gone.” 

“  But,”  timidly  suggests  the  purchaser,  “  those 
hands,  —  a  little  unfinished,  are  they  not  ?  Not  j 
quite,  eh  ?  ” 

“  O,  very  likely,  very  likely,”  interposes  Rack¬ 
sell  ;  “  a  man  in  his  condition  could  not  be  expected 
to  pay  attention  to  every  detail ;  but  then  look  at 
the  fire  in  that  expression  ;  look  at  the  go  there  is 
in  that  action ;  and  what  a  feeling  for  color ! ,  Why, 
in  many  respects  it  is  finer  than  anything  he  ever 
did,  in  those  points  which  are  the  true  tests  of 
genius ;  and  as  to  a  few  details,  they  are  compara¬ 
tively  unimportant  when  we  Lave  so  many  other 
fine  qualities.  But  don’t  you  take  it,  don’t  be  per¬ 
suaded  by  me,  unless  you  thoroughly  like  it ;  Only  I 
advise  you  to  make  up  your  mind,  for  when  it  is 
known  that  he  won’t  paint  any  more,  I  sha’  n’t  have' 
much  difficulty  in  finding  an  owner  for  it.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  like  to  have  it  for  a  thousand  pounds 
now,  you  shall,  because  I  rather  want  the  money  ; 
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but  if  I  have  to  keep  it  till  the  poor  fellow  is  dead, 
you  won’t  get  it  for  twice  that  sum.” 

Thus  a  stimulus  Is  given  to  the  market,  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  probably  sold  at  once ;  or,  if  the  purchaser 
requires  confirmation  of  the  report,  and  pays  the 
unhappy  invalid  a  visit,  he  will  find  grave  cause  for 
apprehension.  There  is  no  doubt  the  poor  man  is 
in  a  low  condition  of  mind  and  body,  and  that,  with 
his  melancholy  smile  and  enfeebled  gait,  he  quite 
carries  out  the  idea  of  a  person  in  ill-health. 

He  does  not  positively  say  he  is  going  to  die,  “  but 
he  doubts  if  he  shall  ever  be  able  to  paint  again,  — 
certainly  not  for  the  next  year  or  two.  Mr.  Rack- 
sell  took  the  last  picture  he  was  at  work  upon,  and 
he  really  does  not  know  whether  he  means  to  part 
with  it.’’ 

Thus  the  game  is  kept  up  between  “  painter  and 
puffer,”  and  the  ball  flies  briskly  from  one  to  the  oth¬ 
er,  and  all  goes  merry  again  as  a  marriage-bell,  for, 
of  course.  Yell  recovers,  and  lives  to  issue  for  many 
years  his  cards  of  invitation.  A  little  unscrupulous 
all  this  may  sound,  perhaps,  but  cannot  a  parallel 
be  found  for  it  in  many  commercial  transactions  V 
Are  other  markets  never  rigged  ?  Are  they  always 
conducted  upon  such  very  pure  principles  that  we 
shall  expect  the  dealings  in  painting  to  be  quite  ex¬ 
empt  from  similar  management  V  We  know,  cer¬ 
tainly,  that  art  is  supposed  to  be  a  high  and  enno¬ 
bling  pursuit ;  that  it  should  elevate  all  associated 
with  it  far  above  the  petty  peculations  and  venali¬ 
ties  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  We  know  that  it  should 
be  loved  and  pursued  for  its  own  sake ;  that  it  is  a 
mistress  who  wul  brook  no  rivals,  whose  soul  is  made 
up  of  love  and  poetry  and  a  highly  sensitive  and 
nervous  craving  for  sympathy,  which  its  followers 
can  do  nothing  without. 

Yes,  we  know  all  this,  and  a  good  deal  more  to 
the  same  effect,  for,  in  some  moods  Yell  will  des¬ 
cant  with  great  eloquence  upon  such  points.  lie 
will  tell  you  that  he  is  never  happy  unless  at  his 
easel;  that  he  never  thinks  of  anything  else  (quite 
true  at  one  time  in  his  life)  ;  that  artists  can’t  be 
expected  to  be  men  of  business.  What  should  they 
know  about  buying  and  selling ;  —  they  live  in  a 
world  of  their  own,  —  a  world  of  fancy,  imagination, 
and  poetry,  with  feelings  and  nerves  of  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  sensibility,  attuned  to  a  particular  key  with 
the  utmost  nicety,  which  is  totally  incompatible 
with  the  rougher  and  more  material  pursuits  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

Such  facts,  of  course,  are  patent  to  us  all ;  we  have 
been  taught  them  from  our  earliest  days,  and  the 
theory  is  perfect.  But  somehow  the  practice  does 
not  seem  quite  to  bear  it  out.  Whether  it  Is  that 
mankind  has  grown  Ic.ss  conscientious  since  the  so- 
called  halcyon  days  of  painting,  and  we  lack  the  no¬ 
ble,  disinterested  spirit  which  we  hear  so  much  of  in 
connection  with  the  old  masters  ;  or  whether  the  go- 
ihead,  fast,  competitive,  advertising  tone  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  age  is  to  blame ;  or  whether,  after  all,  there  has 
not  been,  and  will  forever  be,  as  vast  an  amount  of 
cant  and  humbug  talked  about  art  as  of  everything 
else,  we  know  not;  but  certain  it  is  there  is  just  as 
much  of  a  mercantile,  bartering,  sordid,  avaricious 
spirit  developed  by  the  dealing  4  in  it  as  there  is  in 
the  buying  and  selling  of  stocks  and  shares,  boots  and 
shoes,  or  hides  and  tallow. 

Our  own  private  belief  is,  that  human  nature  is 
much  the  same  all  the  world  over ;  and  if  money  had 
been  as  essential  in  Titian’s  time,  or  if  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  had  had  to  get  his  living  as  Yell  has,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  they  would  have  been  quite  as  open  to  the 


temptations  of  the  Racksells  of  the  period,  had  they 
existed,  as  our  Yells  and  Scumpe  of  1869. 

Indeed,  who  shall  say  that  they  were  not  ?  Their 
paint  and  canvas  will  forever  remain  indisputable 
records  of  their  power  as  artists ;  but  their  written 
histoiy !  Ah,  well,  we  all  know  the  worth  of  writ¬ 
ten  history  when  it  has  to  do  with  actions  that  leave 
no  mark,  —  with  the  smaller  details  of  domestic  life, 
and  the  larger  ones,  too,  for  that  matter.  It  is  not 
easy  to  get  at  the  absolute  facts  concerning  our  con¬ 
temporaries  even  ;  many-tongued  Rumor  lies  like  a 
thief  every  day  about  us  all,  despite  the  modem  fa¬ 
cilities  of  intercommunication,  despite  steam,  elec¬ 
tric  telegraphy,  and  cheap  literature ;  and  false  re¬ 
ports  are  so  bandied  about  through  every  channel, 
that  it  is  mighty  difficult  for  the  most  conscientious 
of  biographers  or  historians  to  retain  nothing  but 
the  truth ;  and  that  commodity  surely  was  quite  as 
far  down  the  well  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  and 
when  those  art-chronicicrs  Lanzi  and  Vasari  wrote, 
as  it  is  now. 

The  present  mode  of  writing  history  has  thrown 
many  strange  and  new  lights  upon  the  character 
and  doings  of  some  of  our  historical  idols ;  and  if  we 
ever  have  a  Froude  to  give  us  the  lives  of  the  Old 
Masters,  who  shall  say  that  we  may  not  have  equal¬ 
ly  startling  revelations  made  about  them? 

Had  it  been  a  question  for  them  of  a  top  room  in 
Chipstone  Street,  with  its  accompanying  conditions, 
and  art  alone,  pure  and  simple,  tor  the  one  idol  and 
compensator  for  everything,  or  the  mansion  in  Glen- 
roy  Square,  with  their  sons  at  Eton,  and  their  names 
on  every  hoarding,  how  would  they  have  decided  ? 
Had  they  lived  in  the  present  day,  would  they  not 
have  been  as  prone,  despite  their  great  genius,  to 
look  upon  painting  as  being  quite  as  good  a  mercan¬ 
tile  speculation  as  in  most  quarters  it  is  nowadays 
considered  with 'us? 

We  will  grant  that  the  greater  a  man’s  genius 
and  power  with  his  brush,  the  less  necessity  will 
there  be  after  a  while  for  extraneous  puffs.  His 
work  in  time  will  establish  his  fame ;  but,  in  such  a 
competitive  age,  he  will  have  to  take  care  that  while 
the  grass  is  growing  the  steed  does  not  starve,  and 
It  all  depends  upon  his  disposition,  temperament, 
and  elasticity  of  conscience  as  to  what  fortuitous  aid 
he  will  invoke  for  his  advancement. 

HE'TTY. 

BT  HENRT  KINOSLET. 

CHAPTER  XXXU. 

TUB  OKE.VT  HETTY  MYSTERY  CLK.1RED  UP. 

Poo  IS  old  Turner!  He  was  dead  enough.  The 
life,  fierce  enough  at  first  in  its  vitality,  nay,  some 
said  wild,  had  come  to  an  almost  eventless  end. 
He  had  died  In  his  chair  quite  quietly.  A  noble¬ 
man  and  a  dissenting  minister  were  carrying  his 
body  to  a  sofa,  and  a  scared,  beautiful  dau^ter, 
looking  on  death  now  for  the  first  time,  was  holding 
the  candle.  That  was  the  end  and  finish  of  it  all. 

“  Worth  ?  ”  Yes.  “  Silence  ?  ”  Beyond  that  of 
most.  “  Ambition  ?  ”  Yes.  “  Money  ?  ”  Enough. 

“  Love  ?  ”  Ay,  and  hate,  too.  We  shall  never 
know  that  story.  “  Respect  in  the  world  ?  ”  More 
than  most  “  Capabilities  of  enjoyment  ?  ”  Very 
great  but  never  exercised.  “  Religion  ?  ”  That  is 
no  matter  here,  just  now,  when  Ducetoy  the  Pusey- 
ite,  and  Hagbut  the  Dissenter,  are  carrying  him  to 
the  sofa.  One  of  his  shoes  fell  off,  and  Rebecca 
picked  it  up  and  tried  to  put  it  on.  '  , 
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It  u  of  no  use  to  do  that,”  said  Lord  Ducetoy. 

No  use  to  put  on  his  shoe.  Not  one  hit  There 
come  an  end  and  finish.  The  man,  as  known 
to  sight  and  touch,  was  utterly  gone,  with  all  his 
woiks  and  ways,  bearing  the  consequences  with 
him.  The  very  tree  in  front  of  the  house  would 
last  longer  than  he.  A  few  days  and  the  very  im¬ 
age  must  be  hidden  in  the  earth.  Shall  we  ever 
dare  to  appreciate  the  memory  of  death  ?  Shall  we 
ever  dare  to  deduce  the  great  future  of  the  soul, 
firom  the  contempt  which  our  good  God  shows  to¬ 
wards  this  poor,  pretty  toy  of  a  body  which  he  has 
lent  us  ? 

He  was  dead.  Shut  your  eyes  for  only  one  min¬ 
ute,  and  think  of  it.  At  one  time  all  a  man’s 
schemes  and  plots,  honorable  and  other,  must  come 
to  an  end !  The  man,  as  you  knew  him,  must  be 
quickly  put  out  of  the  way  and  hidden ;  the  man 
exists  no  more.  Who  can  wonder  at  Religion  being 
the  one  thing  which  people  are  most  furious  about  ? 
That  terror  of  utter  annihilation  which  produced 
the  slightly  illogical  Pheedo,  is  the  basis  of  all  re¬ 
ligions.  There  is  only  one  tribe  in  the  world,  so  far 
as  I  know,  who  disbelieve  in  a  future  state,  and  it 
would  be  unpolite  to  name  them. 

However,  Turner,  with  all  his  sins  and  virtues, 
was,  to  his  scared  daughter,  no  more  than  a  heap 
of  bones  and  flesh.  No  wrong  which  one  had  ever 
done  the  other  could  be  rioted  now.  It  was  all 
over.  She  had  no  means  of  believing  that  they 
would  ever  meet  again.  Her  religion  denied  her 
the  shocking  and  yet  beautifully  tender  superstition 
of  masses  for  his  soul ;  she  had  been  trained  in  too 
sharp  a  schdol  to  believe  that  Divine  mercy  could 
be  bought  with  music  and  candles.  She  only  thought 
that  her  father  had  dune  his  best,  and  that  God 
would  have  mercy  on  him.  In  her  terror,  in  her 
dumb,  stunned  grief,  she  would  have  .asked  even 
Hagbut  about  her  father’s  future ;  but  his  people 
had  told  her  so  many  cruel  things,  that  she  feared 
he  might  say  that  her  father  was  in  hell,  and  she 
also  very  much  feared  that  she  should  believe 
it :  and  so  she  merely  hung  round  bis  body  tender¬ 
ly,  without  one  solitary  tear  as  yet,  and  moaned  to 
herself,  “  Alfred  !  Alfred  !  ” 

But  Morley  was  far  away  on  the  wild  sea.  There 
was  no  hope  from  him ;  and  it  was  no  use  lying  on 
the  floor  beside  the  corpse,  which  was  on  the  sofa, 
and  saying  at  intervals,  in  a  whisper,  ghostly  from 
want  of  hope,  “  Pa  !  ”  That  was  obviously  no  good 
whatever.  •  All  kinds  of  methods  have  been  tried 
for  speaking  with  the  dead,  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  one  which  has  succeeded. 

Moaning  inarticulately  with  all  the  weight  of 
what  might  have  been  between  her  and  that  poor 
corpse,  weighing  on  her  more  and  more  as  the  min¬ 
utes  went  on,  she  lay  dumb  and  tearless.  Lord 
Ducetoy  and  Mr.  Hagbut,  with  that  delicacy  of 
manhood,  which  is  nearly  as  fine  as  that  of  wo¬ 
manhood,  left  her  alone,  and  stayed  about  the  house 
whispering.  Carry  had  been  hurried  out  of  the 
house  (being  in  an  interesting  condition),  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  least  idea  that  her  father  was  dead.  'IVhat 
to  do  with  the  moaning,  tearless  Rebecca  was  be¬ 
coming  a  puxzlo  to  Lord  Ducetojf.  Hagbut-  was 
perfectly  calm,  and  only  said,  “  Wait,  my  lord.  She 
will  have  faces  round  her  soon  which  she  will  know. 
I  was  to  preach  here  to-night,  and  I  have  ordered 
some  women  of  my  communion,  who  are  come  to 
hear  me,  to  come  to  her.” 

Rebecca  had  nearly  moaned  herself  to  sleep,  on 
the  hard  floor,  when  she  felt  a  kind,  gentle  arm 


round  her  waist,  and  heard  a  very  gentle  voice  say, 
“  My  love,  come  with  me.  Get  up.” 

“  I  will  be  very  obedient,”  said  Rebecca.  “  I 
was  wrong  to  go  to  Ramsgate.  Now  that  death  is 
here,  I  know  it.  Alfred  Morley  has  forgiven  me, 
and  pa  forgave  me  too.  I  will  go  to  Walham  Green, 
and  ask  forgiveness  of  all.  I  am  sure  even  Miss 
Soper  would  forgive  me  now.” 

“  My  sweet  child,  my  own  bonny  girl,”  said  old 
Soper ;  “  what  have  /  to  forgive  ?  You  have  got  to 
forgive  an  ill-tempered  old  maid,  driven  wild  by 
girls.  Come  away,  dear,  and  scold  me.  See,  here 
IS  Mrs.  Russel ;  you  will  come  with  us,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Pretty  sweetheart,”  said  Mrs.  Russel ;  “  come 
with  us.  We  never  hit  it  off  together  yet,  but  we 
will  do  so  for  the  future.  Becky,  my  pretty  love, 
come  and  lie  down.” 

All  the  well-written,  or  well-talked  sentimentality 
in  the  world  could  never  have  had  the  effect  which 
the  kindness  of  these  two  old  women  had  on  Rebec¬ 
ca.  The  rock  was  smitten,  and  the  tears  came 
forth. 

Soper  and  Russel  behaved  gloriously.  Soper 
never  yielded  an  inch  in  her  principles.  Rebecca 
had  once  done  a  thing  which  if  done  too  often 
would  entirely  ruin  the  ladies’  school  business,  for 
which  Soper  had  a  sentimental  regard,  seeing  that 
she  had  made  a  modest  competence  out  of  it.  About 
the  Ramsgate  business  Soper  nailed  her  colors  to 
the  mast ;  but  on  all  other  points  she  gave  way, 
and  turned  out  the  thoroughly  good  fellow  which 
she  really  wa.«.  Russel  and  she  stayed  in  the  house 
until  the  end,  and  as  they  never  got  on  from  one 
week’s  end  to  another  without  a  squabble,  they 
naturally  had  one  here. 

Russel  said  one  evening  at  tea  that  Rebecca 
would  be  all  alone  now.  Mr.  Hagbut  was  not 
likely  to  let  Carry  see  much  of  her,  and  she  would 
be  alone. 

“  A  good  job  too,”  said  Soper.  “  I  hate  Carry.” 

“  She  is  a  well-conducted  girl,”  said  Russel. 

“  Her  sister  is  worth  ten  of  her,”  said  Soper,  the 
experienced.  “  Don’t  talk  nonsense.  If  Rebecca 
was  a  barrack-master’s  daughter  (you  don’t  know 
what  that  means,  I  suppose  ?),  there  would  never  be 
a  scandal  about  her.” 

Russel  was  so  used  to  getting  her  old  ears  boxed 
by  Soper,  that  she  submitted  as  usual,  and  said, 
“  You  know  best,  my  dear,  of  course.  That  Mor- 
ley’s  daughter,  that  Hetty,  will  be  home  soon,  and 
she  will  be  thrown  against  Rebecca.  I  suppose  you 
will  be  saying  next  that  you  approve  of  that.” 

“  Yes,  I  shall,”  said  Soper.  “  I  have  retired  from 
business,  and  sold  my  connection.  I  ’ll  say  that. 
There  are  girls  and  girls,  and  we  in  our  trade  don’t 
study  that  enough.  Yes,  I  ’ll  say  that”  said  Soper, 
rubbing  her  nose.  "  I  don’t  want  to  injure  the  wo¬ 
man’s  business  who  bought  my  school ;  but  I  will 
say  as  much  as  that.” 

“  Don’t  be  angry,  my  dear,”  said  Russel. 

“  I  shall,  if  I  choose.  Morley’s  daughter  is  the 
best  companion  for  Morley’s  wife.” 

“  After  what  she  has  done  ?  ”  cried  Russel. 

,  “  What  has  she  done  ?  ”  asked  Soper. 

“  Outraged  every  law  of  respectability,”  said  Mrs. 
Russel,  stoutly.  “  O,  Lord  1  look  there.” 

It  was  Rebecca  in  her  dressing-gown,  looking 
certainly  very  ghostly. 

“  My  dear  friends,”  .she  said,  “  is  there  anything 
wrong  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Russel,  “  Miss  Soper  is  backing  up^ 
Hetty.” 
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“  And  I  don’t  Bee  why  I  should  not,”  said  Soper ; 

“  the  girl  was  plagued  out  of  her  life,  and  rebelled. 
Morley  had  not  any  money  to  give  her,  and  she 
went  honestly  and  bravely  away  to  get  money  to 
keep  herself  and  to  help  him.  And  she  went  as 
stewardess  on  board  a  Scotch  steamer;  and  she 
went  as  stewardess  on  board  an  American  steamer ; 
and  she  got  money ;  and  she  got  prestige  for  busi¬ 
ness  habits;  and  she  prospered.  She  is  a  noble 
soul,  that  is  about  what  she  is,  and  those  who  decry 
her  are  fools.” 

“  Fool  is  a  strong  word,”  said  Airs.  Russel. 

“  Come,  tell  the  whole  truth.” 

“  About  her  shipwrecks  ?  About  her  hero¬ 
ism  ?  ” 

“  You  know  what  I  mean,”  said  Russel. 

“  About  the  Lord  Clyde  V  Yes,  I  will  tell  Becky 
about  that.  Now,  my  dear,  you  shall  have  the  very 
whole  of  it.  Hetty,  long  a  disgrace  to  our  respec¬ 
table  connection,  in  consequence  of  her  —  a  minis¬ 
ter’s  daughter  —  lowering  herself  so  far  as  to  go  to 
sea  as  a  stewardess.  In  our  connection,  my  dear, 
as  in  some  others,  we  never  lower  ourselves  so  far 
as  to  marry  into  the  ministry.  Mr.  Spurgeon  point¬ 
ed  out  that  last  week.  But  we  expect  our  minis¬ 
ters’  daughters  to  keep  their  rank.  Hetty  Morley 
violated  our  traditions,  and  did  worse.” 

“  I  am  sure  she  did  no  wrong,”  said  Rebecca. 

“  O,  did  n’t  she  ?  ”  said  Soper,  now  venomous. 
“If  there  was  a  Northern  sympathizer,  in  this 
world,  it  was  Alfred  Morley.  If  any  sect  in  Catholic 
Europe  was  more  united  than  ours  on  the  subject  of 
hatred  to  the  slave-owners  of  the  South,  it  was  ours. 
Hartop,  the  man  to  whom  she  was  engaged,  was  an 
open  favorer  of  the  Northern  States.  What  did 
Hetty  do  V  Flew  in  the  face  of  her  father,  her 
lo%’er,  and  her  connection,  and  run  the  blockade 
into  Charleston.” 

“  Is  t/iat  all  she  has  done  ?  ”  asked  Rebecca. 

“  Enough,  too,”  said  Russel,  now  very  angry  in¬ 
deed.  “  Disgraced  herself  by  taking  service  as  a 
stewardess ;  and  then,  on  sentimental  ground.=i,  as¬ 
sisting  Jezebels  of  slavery  into  that  stronghold  of 
abomination.  Charleston.” 

I  believe  that  it  was  the  late  great  and  good 
President  Lincoln  who  first  said,  tliat  you  coaid  do 
nothing  with  a  woman  when  her  back  was  up.  You 
could  do  nothing  with  Soper  now.  Her  myor  pre¬ 
mise  was  “  Humbug,”  and  she  never  got  to  her 
minor,  and  dropped  grammar  in  lier  fury. 

“  Thar.  Lord  Clyde,”  she  said,  “  was  took  for 
blockade-running.  And  Hetty  Morley  was  stew¬ 
ardess  aboard  of  her,  in  the  Clyde.  And  there 
comes  two  ladies,  one  big  with  child.  And  they 
says  mutually  about  one  another;  ‘My  bujaand ’s 
killed,’  one  on  ’em  says ;  ‘  and  her.=,’  pointing  to  the 
one  in  the  family-way,  ‘  he  is  wounded.’  ‘  Do  you 
know  the  danger  ?  ’  says  the  skipper.  ‘  1  am  un¬ 
common  deep  this  time,  and  they  have  built  a  gun¬ 
boat  to  catch  me :  and  I  doubt  I  can’t  take  la¬ 
dies.’  ” 

“  Stop  your  story.  Miss  Soper,”  said  Airs.  Russel. 
“  It ’s  too  much  for  her.” 

Rebecca,  perfectly  white,  and  a  little  wild,  was 
staring  at  Aliss  Soper.  The  experienced  Soper 
looked  at  her  one  instant  and  went  on. 

“  It  won’t  hurt  you  to  tell.  It  will  draw  your 
mind  from  what  is  uj)  stairs.  The  skipper  said,  ‘  I 
can’t  take  ladies.’  'They  says,  ‘  But  u.^.  Think  on 
us,’  they  said.  ‘  For  the  memory  of  your  mother 
take  us.’  And  the  one  whose  husband  was  alive 
said,  ‘  She  can’t  see  him  again,  but  I  may  see  my 


man.’  And  the  skipper  said,  ‘  You  two  will  never 
get  through  without  some  other  women.  I  expect 
to  be  took  this  time.  And  our  stewardess  is  ordered 
not  to  go.  I  won’t  trust  myself  with  you  with¬ 
out  her.’  And  he  asked  Hetty;  and  Hetty  said, 
‘  Willing.’  And  she  went ;  and  all  I  say  is, 
that  God  went  with  her.  That  is  what  Hetty 
did.” 

“  Did  the  two  slave-owning  ladies  get  safe  in  ?  ” 
asked  Rebecca. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  violent  emancipationist  Soper, 
triumphantly,  “  they  did,  thank  Goi” 

“  Thank  God,  also,”  sadd  Rebecca.  “  Tell  us  the 
rest  of  what  Hetty  did.” 

“  Not  much»”  said  Soper,  “  except  behaving  like 
an  English  woman.  The  Lord  Clyde  was  deep,  and 
touched  the  ground  under  a  battery,  and  she  was 
wounded  in  the  face  by  the  splinter  of  a  shell ;  but 
she  stood  to  her  work  plucky  until  the  very  last.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

WAITING  BT  THE  TIDE. 

The  little  tale  is  nearly  told.  A  little  more 
trouble.  A  little  more  heart  gnawing,  weary  wait¬ 
ing,  and  our  bold,  wild  hawk  will  have  been  purged 
from  the  fault,  mainly  brought  on  her  by  her  old 
unsuitable  life,  end  our  once  wild  peregrine  shall  be 
tamed.  She  shall  stoop  to  the  master’s  wrist  di¬ 
rectly  ;  no  lure  needed  any  longer.  No  need  for 
jesses,  bood,  or  bell ;  she  shall  perch  upon  his  wrist, 
I  promise  you,  and  then  she  shall  spread  her  pretty 
wings  and  fly  away  across  the  sea  towards  the 
morning. 

I  tried  hard  to  make  you  like  her  from  the  very 
first ;  but  she  was  a  naughty  girl,  I  doubt.  Yet  love 
had  done  for  her  what  law  never  did,  and  she  was 
good  enough  now,  poor  child,  left  all  alone. 

All  alone  !  Why,  no.  She  could  never  be  alone 
any  more  now.  Her  soul  had  been  awakened  in  the 
li^ht  of  a  new  dawn,  to  which  the  flaming  primrose 
of  Australian  morning  is  but  darkness.  The  senti¬ 
mental  love  and  admiration  for  one  CTaybh-headed 
man,  now  alone  upon  the  broad  weltering  sea,  a 
love  which  fed  on  absence  had  wrought  such  a 
change  in  her  that  she  found  her  body  transformed 
into  a  temple  of  new  hopes  and  fears,  new  syrapa 
th'.es  and  .anxieties.  She  was  lirinf/,  so  she  could 
never  be  alone. 

She  had  money  now,  nearly  £  4,000.  Air.  Hag- 
but,  as  one  of  her  fatlier’s  executors,  had  done  bet¬ 
ter  by  her  than  he  was  absolutely  warranted  by  law ; 
of  that  she  never  knew.  “  How  on  earth,”  said 
Lord  Ducetoy  to  her  once,  “do  you  manage  to 
get  eight  per  cent  for  your  money  ?  I  can’t.” 
llaghtt  knew.  That  frank,  Americanized  young 
nobleman  consulted  her  often  on  business  matters 
relating  to  bis  approaching  marriage,  declaring  that 
he  was  certain  that  her  father’s  genius  for  business 
must  have  descended  on  her.  The  most  he  made  by 
it.  however,  was  being  loosed  of  £  20  for  the  Sailors’ 
Orphans’  Horae. 

For  she  was  waiting  by  the  tide  for  her  man  at 
se<a  who  came  not,  and  sent  no  message  or  sign. 
Her  life  was  the  life  of  the  sea  folks  now.  The  good 
Tibbeys  from  Chelsea  had  more  than  once  come  to 
see  her,  and  had  begged  her  to  come  to  them ;  but 
her  answer  was  always  the  same  :  “  Tliat  life  is  dead 
and  past.  I  am  waiting  by  the  tide,  my  dears,  for 
•  him  who  is  at  sea.  I  will  never  go  westward  again 
into  that  wilderness.  I  wait  upon  the  shore  for  him 
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and  I  think  he  will  come  back  to  me.  If  he  does 
not,  I  will  wait  still.” 

Carry  and  Mrs.  Russel  said  that  poor  Rebecca 
was  moping  herself  to  death  all  alone  down  at 
Limehouse.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  Miss  Soper, 
whose  father  was  dead,  having  had  a  look  or  two  at 
Limehouse,  took  apartments  uere,  and  carrying  her 
mother  down,  established  herself;  thereby  emphati¬ 
cally  proving  her  opinion  of  the  difference  between 
Walham  Green  ana  Limehouse.  The  split  between 
herself  and  Carry  and  Russel  was  complete. 

“  Rebecca,”  stud  the  old  schoolmistress,  “  is  worth 
the  lot  of  you  put  together  The  girl  is  doing  hard 
work  and  good  work,  and  I  have  ^en  used  to  hard 
work  since  I  was  fourteen,”  (as,  indeed,  she  had,^ 
“  and  I  am  going  to  do  some  more  of  it.  Mrs.  Russel, 
it  is  the  want  of  hard  work  which  has  spoilt  my  temper 
and  yours ;  and  it  will  spoil  yours,  too,  Mrs.  Hagbut.” 
The  two  saw  very  little  of  her  after  this. 

I  am  not  Homer,  and  so  I  cannot  describe  the 
fearful  battles  which  went  on  between  Miss  Soper 
and  Doctor  Barnham,  the  Papist.  The  number  of 
times  a  day  which  they  announced  one  another’s  ul¬ 
timate  destruction  was  something  fearful.  But  they 
were  excellent  good  friends,  and  worked  together 
admirably,  in  the  little  sharp  attack  of  cholera  in 
that  year ;  partly,  I  think,  from  jealousy,  to  see  who 
could  do  most. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Rebecca  saw  more  of  her 
old  enemy  than  ever  she  had  done  before.  And 
when  she  came  to  compare  Soper’s  life  with  her 
Ofrn,  she'felt  herself  a  very  worthless  person. 

The  very  first  and  purest  pleasure  which  Rebecca 
got,  when  she  had  settled  down,  was  a  certain  school 
ror  sailors’  children,  got  together  and  kept  together 
by  a  fat  old  woman,  Mrs.  Frump.  She  founded  it, 
she  taught  it  (mainly),  she  managed  it,  and  she  paid 
for  it.  She  was  it.  Soper  grubbed  out  the  story 
about  it ;  and  it  was,  that  her  son  had  gone  away 
and  had  been  lost  in  a  “  cyphoon,”  leaving  her  two 
infant  children  to  educate.  And  Mrs.  Frump  had 
decided  that  it  was  best  that  the  children  should 
have  company.  And  so  the  school  had  grown  from 
two  sailor’s  orphans  to  twenty-eight  sailors’  children, 
whose  fathers  might  return,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  not.  And  it  was  by  the  tide-way,  and  the 
little  ones  could  see  the  ship*  as  they  pqssed  close 
by. 

It  was  one  of  those  temporary  schools  kept  to¬ 
gether  by  the  force  of  character  of  a  single  person ; 
and  which  when  God  thinks  fit  to  say  to  that  person 
“  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord,”  break  up  and  go  to  pieces, 
and  are  beard  of  no  more. 

Yet  their  good  works  live  after  them.  I  am  not 
foolish  enough,  of  course,  to  say  for  an  instant  that 
unorganized  schools,  dependent  on  mere  individuals 
should  in  any  way  take  the  place  of  organized 
schools  ;  yet  I  say  thus  much  about  such  schools  a.s 
this,  which  I  have  known,  that  they  have  impressed 
a  certain  die  of  character  on  the  children  taught 
there,  and  have  deserved  well  of  the  State.  Nay, 
more :  1  believe,  that,  on  the  last  great  gathering, 
when  one  of  the  founders  and  keepers  of  these 
schools  shall  come  up  for  judgment,  and  the  Great 
One  shall  say,  “  Who  will  speak  for  this  man  ?  ” 
hundreds  of  white  hands  will  be  held  u])  out  of  the 
crowd,  and  their  owners  will  say,  “  Lord,  he  showed 
us  the  way  to  thy  Son.” 

Well,  that  is  only  my  opinion  about  those  schools^. 
We  are  getting  too  serious,  I  fear. 

Rebecca  watched  old  Frump  as  a  cat  watches  a 


mouse.  But  she  was  a  determined  old  girl,  our  Re- 
becca,  and  intended  to  have  her  wicked  will  of  ' 
Frump.  She  confronted  Frump  in  the  street  one  I 
day,  and  asked  her  if  she  might  come  and  teach  in  I 
her  school.  I 

Frump  eyed  her  over  from  top  to  toe,  and  said 
“  Why  y  ”  ’ 

Re^cca  was  perfectly  ready  for  her.  She  told 
Frump  the  whole  of  her  story  from  beginning  to 
end  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  said  pitifully,  “  Please,  let 
me  help.” 

“Humph!”  said  Frump,  “  as  a  general  rule,  I  i 
don’t  like  Dissenters  round  my  place.  But  you  j 
have  got  the  right  kind  of  eye,  and  I  know  Morley. 
You  can  come,  if  you  like.”  I 

“  I  thank  you  very  much,”  said  Rebecca.  ' 

“  Are  you  fond  of  your  tea,  child  ?  ”  asked  ! 
Frump.  I 

“  Yes,  I  like  it  very  much,”  said  Rebecca. 

“  Then  you  had  better  come  along  and  have  some  ' 
of  it  with  me,”  said  Frump. 

And  at  tea  Rebecca  e.xplained  to  Frump  that  her  ! 
father  had  been  a  Dissenter  and  her  mother  a  Pa-  j 
pist.  Frump  was  inclined,  on  the  whole,  to  look  on  ' 
this  in  the  light  of  a  good  cross ;  not  like  the  ortho¬ 
dox  thing  certainly,  but  not  so  very  bad.  She  cau-  i 
tioned  Rebecca  carefully  about  the  expression  of  ' 
unorthodo.x  opinions  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Re-  ^ 
becca  promised  strict  obedience;  and  they  became 
good  friends.  I 

So  she  got  among  the  pretty,  innocent  sailors’  I 
children,  and  loved  them,  and  worked  diligently 
among  them,  not  only  for  their  own  sweet  sakes,  but 
for  the  sake  of  her  own  dear  sailor  far  away  upon  i 
the  wild  sea. 

Another  thing  which  raised  her  soul  much  in 
these  times  was  this ;  the  ritualisms  of  the  sect  to  ' 
which  she  clung  were  not  bald  and  barren  to  her  ' 
here,  as  they  were  at  Walham  Green.  Slie  craved 
for  light  and  music  in  her  ritual ;  and  to  some  ex-  | 
tent  she  got  it  here.  The  light  was  in  the  upturned  ' 
eyes  of  the  little  congregation,  the  music  was  got 
by  the  rushing  of  the  wind  and  the  lapping  of  the  ' 
tide  outside  the  chapel.  1 

But  there  was  a  great  attraction  in  her  chapel  ■ 
just  now.  A  youn"  mis.sionary'  had  come  home,  ' 
having  lost  his  wife  in  some  wild  attempt  to  spread  ' 
Christianity  in  some  dim  spot  on  the  Cengr,  where  i 
the  Capuchins  and  Jesuits  had  failed  200  years  be¬ 
fore.  A  wild  young  man,  with  a  tangled  head,  blaz-  ' 
ing  bbek  eyes,  a  bad  heart-disease,  a  precarious  in¬ 
come  of  a  year,  and  what  I  chose  to  call  a  gold¬ 
en  faith.  This  young  man  had  gone  through  more 
troubles  than  St.  Paul  him-^elf,  and  had  Come  home 
to  takb  Morley’s  duty.  Barnham,  the  Papist,  told 
Miss  Soper  that  that  man  Was  a  less  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  for  that  ha  preached  the  Real  Presence  as 
in  hin  language  he  most  certainly  did.  She,  Soper, 
was  furious,  but  Dr.  Barnham  was  a  great  deal  too 
strong  for  her,  Soper  not  being  able  from  her 
[irofessions  to  urge  petilio  prinripU  against  him, 
and  leaving  him  free  to  argue  from  their  common 
major. 

Frump,  however,  retired  on  the  lines  of  Torna 
Vedras,  until  the  country  should  be  wa.sted  before 
her.  Her  lines  were,  that  young  Jones,  the  Dissent¬ 
ing  missionary,  was  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  Which 
was  a  safe  thing  to  say. 

But  in  spite  of  the  rather  singular  things  which 
this  tangled-headed  young  man  said  about  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  baptism,  the  inconceivable  sin  of  falling 
away  from  grace,  and  the  (practically)  ultra-Rom- 
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ish  views  of  the  communion,  Rebecca  loved  to  hear 
this  young  man  preach.  For  there  was  an  earnest 
fury  aboiTt  every  word  of  his  which  took  her  heart, 
and  his  words  carried  with  them  the  scent  of  the 
distant  sea,  the  waves  of  which  wandered  over  his 
dead  wife’s  coffin. 

So,  busy  and  active,  yet  perfectly  peaceful,  still 
she  waited  for  Alfred  Morley  beside  the  tide. 


NOBODY’S  LUGGAGE. 

The  scene  is  a  huge  dock  warehouse  on  England’s 
great  highway  to  the  East  and  the  ^ye8t,  where, 
raminiT  in  from  the  bustle  and  the  sunshine,  and  the 
fresh  air  of  the  docks,  one  is  impressed  with  a  strange 
stillness  and  gloom.  The  air  is  fluffy  with  very  old 
dust,  and  tlie  big  motes,  floating  in  sunbeams  that 
fall  through  heavily  gratdtl  windows,  move  sluggishly 
and  gravely.  The  place  is  hushed  and  tomb-like. 
No  busy  porters  nor  self-important  custom-house 
officials  are  here,  yet  the  place  is  heaped  and  piled 
and  strewn  with  luggage,  —  Nobody’s  luggage,  —  in 
value  inqny  thousands  of  pounds’  worth.  Why  don’t 
the  owners  fetch  it  away  Nobody  knows,  and  No¬ 
body  cares,  and  as  it  Xiongs  to  Nobody,  Nobody 
knows  best.  Aluch  of  this  unclaimed  luggage  has 
been  here  five  years  and  more ;  still.  Nobody  asks 
for  it,  save  in  rare  instances,  and  then  Nobody  often 

-  refuses  to  redeem  it  by  paying  the  warehouse  charges 
which  have  accumulated  on  Nobody’s  goods,  'These 
goods  have  either  been  wrongly  addressed,  or  not 
addressed  at  all ;  or  improperly  advised,  or  not  ad¬ 
vised  at  all ;  or  the  consignee  is  dead  or  bankrupt, 
or  won’t  pay  the  dock  dues  on  them  ;  aiid  here  they 
arc  in  bond  and  keeping  for  six  years’ imprisonment. 
The  dock  authorities  have  power  to  sell  goods  un¬ 
claimed  aft<*r  two  years  to  reimburse  themselves,  but 
it  answers  their  purpose  better  to  let  Nobody’s  lug¬ 
gage  “  eat  its  head  off”  in  charges,  as  they  put  it ; 
so  that  if  Nobody  should  ever  turn  np  after  the  goods 
are  sold,  he  may  get  nothing.  With  this  view,  the 
unclaimed  luggage  is  examined  from  time  to  time, 
and  ticketed  with  the  charges  inenrred  for  storing 
to  date.  Those  packages  are  then  selected  on  which 
the  dock  company’s  lien  for  dues  being  considered 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  goods,  their  heads  may  be 
supposed  to  be  eaten  off,  and  they  are  offered  for 
sale  by  auction. 

A  strange  assortment  is  Nobody’s  Luggage.  One 
would  have  expected  among  so  much  unclaimed 
property  to  have  found  at  least  one  or  two  prodigal 
umbrellas  yearning  to  be  restored  to  the  arras  of 
their  long-lcst  and  rightful  guardians.  But  no  — 
not  even  a  .stick  of  one.  AVhere  do  they  all  go  to 

—  stray  umbrellas’?  They  do  not  enter  hero  —  “  No¬ 
body  ”  has  n’t  got  them. 

What  did  Nobody  intend  to  do  with  that  five  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  caoutchouc  ?  (the  dock-porter  calls 
it  “  ka-chook  ”  for  short  —  don’t  laugh  at  his  igno¬ 
rance  —  Knowles  and  Smart,  the  anctioneers,  call  it 
“  ko  chi'ik  ”) ;  and  why  don’t  he  take  it  away,  and 
rub  out  the  score  ? 

Nobody  sent  twenty  serons  cf  Syrian  tea  without 
addrcjs  or  bill  of  lading.  'There  it  is  in  the  great 
skin-packages  in  the  warehouse.  Nobody’s  tea  has 
been  waiting  for  him  for  six  years:  will  the  man 
never  come  to  his  tea,  or  has  he  gone  for  good  to  his 
bier? 

There  is  indigo  in  maitnds  of  buffalo-hide,  a  ton 
of  it,  that  has  been  here  seven  years,  and  may  stop 
here  “  till  all  is  blue  ”  before’ it  will  get  claimed. 

Will  Nobody  ever  come  to  fetch  the  ivory  tusks. 


near  a  dozen  of  them,  in  canvas  packages,  which 
were  sent  to  his  order  from  the  Brazils  “a  long  time 
ago”?  Or,  if  he  has  not  remitted  payment  for 
them,  and  is  short  of  funds,  why  does  Nobody  not 
come  and  claim  the  box  of  (fold-dust,  marked  and 
numbered  —  But,  no ;  this  is  a  dock  secret;  Aha, 
Mr.  Nobody !  you  prick  your  ears.  Untold  riches 
which  nobody  knows  await  you  here,  and  —  the 
best  and  the  worst  of  it  is  —  Nobody  can  claim 
them.  However,  it  will  be  long  before  the  box  of 
gold-dust  “eats  its  head  off”  in  charges;  so,  set 
your  wits  to  work. 

At  the  time  of  the  dearth  in  the  cotton-supply, 
when  many  thoughtful  minds  turned  their  attention 
to  seeking  a  substitute  for  cotton,  a  scientific  man 
brought  home  from  the  West  Indies  an  immense 
quantity  of  queer-looking  roots.  They  are  very  fi¬ 
brous,  and  fray  out  into  strands  stronger  than  flax, 
and  as  soft  and  shining  as  silk  itself.  But  when  he 
came  back,  the  war  was  over  in  America,  and  the 
cotton-supply  promised  better,  so  he  relinquished  his 
project,  and  left  his  roots  in  “  pound  ”  for  the  dock- 
dues.  'There  they  remain  to  this  day. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  warehouse  is  an  immense 
pile  of  chairs,  —  Nobotly’s  chairs.  Hundreds,  almost 
thousands  of  them.  These  are  “  deck-chairs,”  which 
the  home-passengers  by  the  Peninsular  and  Orient¬ 
al  steamboats  bought  for  the  passage  home,  and  have 
preferred  to  be  relieved  from,  rather  than  pay  the 
sixpence  dock  dues  on  something  so  awkward  to  car¬ 
ry  about  as  a  deck-chair.  They  are  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  and  sorts,  —  American,  French,  and  Indian 
—  bamboo,  birch,  rattan,  wire,  and  cane.  They 
will  accumulate,  and  no  matter  how  often  the  store¬ 
house  is  cleared  of  them,  there  is  always  a  pile. 

Here  are  sea-chests,  too,  belonging  to  seamen, — 
sent  to  the  docks  to  be  left,  —  for  seamen  who  nev¬ 
er  come.  'The  chests  wait  in  the  baggage  warehouse 
till  all  hope  is  gone,  and  when  the  time  for  hope  has 
passed  without  inquiries,  they  come  up  here,  —  dead 
men’s  chests,  —  chests  of  orphan,  homeless  sailor 
men  and  boys,  with  the  London  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society’s  Bible  in  them,  and  no  one  to  inquire  even 
for  that,  —  till  the  Judgment  Day. 

At  the  last  sale  of  Nobody’s  unclaimed  luggage, 
among  other  s' ray  strange  things  that  were  put  up 
for  sale  .was  a  bandbox  containing  —  guess?  —  a 
wedding  bonnet !  There  it  had  stayed  in  the  musty 
old  warehouse  for  nearly  seven  years.  The  label 
had  been  washed  off,  an<l  there  was  no  direction 
and  no  clew  to  sender  or  destination,  so  it  became 
Nobody’s  luggage.  Every  bex  is  opened  by  the 
.authorities  before  going  into  the  unclaimed  ware¬ 
house,  and  an  inventory  carefially  taken  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  One  item  in  this  bandbox,  however,  escaped 
the  scrutiny  of  the  examiner.  The  bonnet  was 
taken  out  and  displayed  by  the  auctioneer, —  white 
silk,  and  white  tulle  and  white  lilies  it  had  been  once. 
Now  it  was  all  soiled  and  yellow,  —  a  poor  sad, 
drabbled  thing,  limp  and  of  a  fashion  long  gone  by. 
A  laboring  man  bid  two  shillings  for  it,  and  got  it, 
and  was  jeered  at  for  buying  it.  But,  on  taking 
it  home,  he  found  sewed  up  in  the  bonnet’s  crown 
a  sovereign,  and  these  words  on  the  bit  of  paper 
that  wrapped  it  up :  “A  wedding  present  to  my 
dear  Allie.”  Nothing  else. 

And  that  was  Nobody’s  bonnet.  Who  was 
“  Allie  ”  ?  And  had  she  expected  the  present  sev¬ 
en  years  before  ?  Were  there  tears  that  it  did  not 
come?  or  would  there  have  been  more  if  it  had? 
And  was  she  married  to  Nobody,  after  all  ?  And 
now  ?  Is  she  Nobody’s  bride  ? 
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A  VERY  SINGULAR  STORY. 

My  name  is  Rachel  Althea  Travers.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  an  account  of  this  sort,  it  is  better  to 
state  that  at  once,  and  then  it  avoids  all  worrying 
as  to  who  that  perpetually  recurring  “  I  ”  may  be. 
They  are  unfortunate  initials,  as  you  may  perhaps 
observe,  and  have  led  to  my  being  apostrophized  as 
“  Rat  ”  by  an  impertinent  younger  brother,  who  is, 

I  am  thankful  to  say,  generally  at  school.  We,  that 
is,  my  mother,  my  two  sisters,  and  myself,  live  in 
Bryanston  Square.  We  have  no  country  house, 
and  conseiiuently  are  in  town  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  when  I,  for  one,  would  sooner  be  anywhere 
else  ;  not  that  that  melancholy  fact  has  anything  to 
do  with  my  stoiy,  except  so  far  as  it  accounts  for 
our  being  in  London  one  nasty  day  in  November, 
when  something  happened  which  was  the  remote 
cause  of  my  writing  this,  the  cause,  in  fact,  of  my 
having  this  to  write.  I  had  a  headache.  Now  I  don’t 
mean  to  say  I  wrote  this  story  because  I  had  a  head¬ 
ache  ;  I  think  that,  perhaps,  would  have  been  a  reason 
for  not  writing  it,  but  I  will  explain  in  a  minute  what 
my  headache  had  to  do  with  it.  It  was  the  1 5th,  I 
think,  and  I  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  while 
my  sister  Agnes  had  her  music  lesson.  I  could 
speak  German  with  tolerable  fluency,  having  spent 
the  last  winter  in  Vienna  with  some  friends,  but 
Agnes  hardly  understood  a  single  word.  Herr 
Blumc  could,  however,  speak  a  little  English,  and 
they  might,  in  reality,  have  got  on  very  well,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  extreme  excitability  of  the  little 
man’s  temperament.  In  the  event  of  a  wrong 
chord,  his  conversation,  though  fluent,  became 
totally  incomprehensible,  and  of  such  a  striking  na¬ 
ture  that  Agnes,  who  was  very  nervous,  had  once 
gone  into  violent  hysterics,  occasioned  by  agonizing 
attempts  to  suppress  her  laughter.  After  that,  my 
mother  declared  that  I  must  always  remain  in  the 
room  to  translate.  It  was  a  great  bore  being  tied 
to  one  spot  twice  a  week  at  exactly  the  same  hour, 
and  I  heartily  wished  Agnes  would  learn  German 
herself.  Lessons  had  been  talked  of,  but  the  idea 
had  been  given  up. 

“  Rachel,  dear,  I  don’t  think  it ’s  any  use,”  my 
mother  had  said  to  me ;  “  she  has  n't  the  least  talent 
for  languages,  and  though  the  les-sons  may  not  be 
very  expensive,  yet  you  know,  my  dear 'child,  all 
these  things  make  a  difTerence.” 

Poor  dear  mamma !  I  made  the  sacrifice  with  a 
better  grace,  knowing  as  I  did  how  many  of  “  all 
those  things  ”  she  would  gladly  have  had,  but  de¬ 
nied  herself  for  our  sakes. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  that  15th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  found  me  at  my  usual  post  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Herr  Blume.  In  he  came, 
as  the  clock  struck  eleven,  in  the  midst  of  a  frantic 
rush  on  poor  Agnes's  part  through  an  immense  pile 
of  music  to  find  her  piece.  I  think  that  put  Iiim 
out,  for  he  stood  watching  her  with  an  unnatural 
calmness,  which  I  felt  sure  could  only  be  the  effect 
of  almost  superhuman  efforts  of  selfcontrol.  He 
was  a  short,  hay-colored  man  with  spectacles,  ex¬ 
traordinarily  round  eyes,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  distracted-looking  hair,  through  which  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  running  his  fingers  in  a  manner  (juite  peculiar 
to  himself.  At  last  the  piece  was  found,  Agnes  be¬ 
gan  to  play,  and  I  established  myself  more  snugly 
in  my  corner.  Alas  !  the  peace  which  followed  was 
but  of  short  duration.  A  series  of  small  disturb¬ 
ances  began,  the  immediate  cause  of  which  was  the 
piano :  now  the  piano  was  a  hired  one,  and  not  par¬ 


ticularly  good.  Under  a  successful  course  of  our  treat¬ 
ment  it  had  arrived  at  a  blissful  state  of  indifference 
concerning  the  pedal,  keeping  up  a  perpetual  rum¬ 
ble  which  sounded  like  mild  thunder ;  this  little 
peculiarity  appeared  to  have  a  most  irritating  effect 
on  the  unfortunate  music-master,  and  once  or  twice  • 
he  had  given  vent  to  his  feelings  by  a  violent  casti-  j 
gation  of  the  wretched  instrument.  This,  however,  ! 
as  one  may  imagine,  only  tended  to  increase  the 
evil,  .and  matters  had  arrived  at  a  crisis,  when  this 
morning  my  mother  entered  the  room  as  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  inflicting  upon  us  a  succession  of  tremen¬ 
dous  minor  crashes  that  were  truly  terrible. 

With  a  bound  which  would  not  have  disgraced 
Leotard,  he  leaped  from  the  music-stool  and  stood 
before  her.  After  the  usual  compliments,  he  asked 
if  it  might  be  allowed  to  him  “  to  make  to  madame 
one  small  representation 

This  little  inquiry  was  accompanied  by  a  smile 
intended  to  be  insinuating,  but  which  was  simply 
sardonic. 

My  mother  of  course  assured  him  that  she  would 
be  most  happy  to  listen  to  any  suggestion :  upon 
which  he  declared,  running  his  fingers  through  his  i 
hair,  that,  though  it  inflicted  upon  him  much  sorrow,  I 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  instruct  her  that  the  pedal 
was  much  disordered,  and  was  very  noxious  to  him.  | 
“  For  myself,”  he  proceeded,  with  a  grand  heroism, 

“  for  myself,  I  care  not  a  little  bit,  but  for  these  i 
young  messes  ” —  here  he  indicated  with  a  theatrical  11 
flourish  Agnes  and  myself —  “  it  is  a  fatal  story.”  |j 
“  It  is  only  a  hired  piano,  Herr  Blume,”  said  my  |! 
mother,  “and  I  think  I  re.ally  must  change  it;  I  li 
know  it  is  very  bad.”  !| 

“  Ach  !  ’’  he  said,  eagerly,  “  why  does  not  one 
li.ave  her  own  splendid  instrument  V  ,  Madame  will 
perhaps  reflect  this  what  1  have  said.” 

He  then  suddenly  closed  his  lips,  and  with  a 
pirouette  and  another  bound  seated  himself  again,  ! 
commencing  on  the  spot  such  an  illustration  of  that  | 
little  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  pedal  of  which  he  | 
had  spoken,  that  my  poor  mother  fled  the  room.  I  ; 
remained,  sorely  against  my  will,  but  tried  to  find  |i 
consolation  in  a  pile  of  cushions.  My  head  ached,  ' 
I  could  not  read,  and  I  sat  listlessly  turning  over  a  '! 
photograph  book,  until  I  suppose  I  must  have  gone  : 
off  into  a  doze.  I  was  suddenly  roused  by'  Ilerr  jj 
Blume’s  voice,  raised  to  a  positive  shriek:  “Lang-  , 
samer !  — ■  lang-samer,  lang-sa-a-mer-r !  ”  I  got  up,  | 
and  rushed  towards  the  piano ;  poor  Agnes  was  as  ' 
white  as  a  sheet,  end  on  Herr  Blume’s  foreheail  i 
stood  great  drops  of  perspiration. 

“  Slower,  Agnes,  slower ;  that  is  what  Herr  | 
Blume  means,”  I  said.  Poor  child,  she  made  one  ! 
more  effort,  but  her  fingers  trembled  so  that  she  | 
could  hardly  strike  a  note,  and  the  next  moment  j 
she  burst  into  tears.  j 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  that  morning  | 
by  either  of  them,  I  plainly  .s.aw ;  as  for  him,  he  had  i 
been  in  a  vile  temper  from  the  beginning. 

“I  am  really  very  sorry,  Herr  .Blume,”  I  said,  as 
the  door  closed  after  her ;  “  it  was  entirely  my  fault 
for  not  attending;  you  know  my  sister  hardly  un¬ 
derstands  a  word  of  German.” 

“  Th.at,  my  friiulein,  I  know,”  he  answered,  with 
awful  solemnity,  “  and  I  must,  I  fear,  .abandon  her, 
if  she  cannot  learn  a  little.” 

To  be  abandoned  by  him  he  seemed  to  think  the 
most  dreadful  fate  in  life. 

“My'  tempers,”  he  continued,  with  excitement, 

“  suffers,  yes,  suffers,  through  these  trials.” 

He  never  had  any  to  speak  of,  but  I  did  n’t  tell 
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him  go,  thinking  he  might  n’t  perhaps  like  it  For 
a  few  minutes  we  both  remained  silent,  he  standing 
in  a  Napoleonic  attitude,  with  folded  arms  and  knit¬ 
ted  brows,  glaring  in  a  malignant  manner  at  a 
cross  in  the  carpet.  I  began  nervously  to  consider 
whether  it  could  jxjssibly  be  that,  owing  to  a  strong 
anti-ritualistic  feeling,  our  carpet  might  be  displeas¬ 
ing  to  his  eye.  My  apprehensions  were,  however, 
refieved  when  he  proceeded  to  unfold  his  plans. 
There  was,  it  seemed,  a  German  lady  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  loilging  in  a  street  close  by,  who  was 
anxious  to  give  lessons;  he  could  recommend  her 
highly  for  her  ability  and  accent,  he  added,  and  if 
my  mother  would  permit  Agnes  to  have  a  few  les¬ 
sons,  he  was  sure  her  ’music  would  greatly  benefit. 
Migiit  he  ask  the  lady  to  call  on  madame  ?  he  in¬ 
quired  ;  and  so  the  end  of  it  was,  that  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  for  her  to  come  the  next  day  at  eleven 
o’clock. 

“  Of  course  you  will  manage  it  all,  Rachel,”  my 
mother  said  in  the  evening.  “  I  dare  say  she  can’t 
speak  a  word  of  English.” 

So  she  came.  As  I  look  back  at  it  now,  the 
whole  thing  seems  so  odd,  as  if  all  that  followed 
were  the  consequence  of  a  little  headache  on  my 
part,  and  a  little  temper  on  Herr  Blume’s ;  ail  the 
merest  chance ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be ;  we  are  all 
working  out  some  vast  design,  subservient  to  one 
great  master  will :  generally,  upon  tiniest  threads  of 
trifles  hang  the  great  joys  and  miseries  of  life. 

A  little  after  eleven  the  next  morning  a  card  was 
brought  up,  on  which  was  written  “  Frdulein  Dorn,” 
and  in  a  minute  she  was  in  the  room.  She  was'  not 
the  least  like  what  I  had  expected.  Most  people 
form  some  idea  as  to  any  one  they  are  going  to  meet, 
anil  I  had  formed  mine ;  but  I  was  entirely  wrong : 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  that  dowdiness  of  dress  and 
manner  of  which  I  had  seen  so  much  in  the  Vater- 
land,  even  in  the  classes  to  which,  I  knew,  by  her 
name,  she  did  not  belong.  On  the  contrary,  every¬ 
thing  about  her  was  fresh  and  graceful,  and  there 
was  a  charming  ease  and  grave  courtesy  in  her 
manner  which  astonished  me.  Her  face,  even  now 
that  I  know  it  under  its  many  changes,  is  difficult  to 
describe.  Clear  was  the  only  word  that  came  into 
my  mind  as  I  looked  at  her.  A  sweet  oval  face, 
clear  and  pale,  with  dark  hazel  eyes,  somewhat 
round  and  deep  set,  looking  out  fearlessly,  like  shin¬ 
ing  stars.  Her  lips  were  excessively  pretty,  and 
gave  color  to  a  face  which  would  perhaps  otherwise 
have  been  too  pale :  not  that  dark  color  verging  on 

Eurple  which  Lely  has  bestowed  on  some  of  his 
eauties,  and  which  gives  one  the  painful  impression 
that  they  have  been  indulging  in  black  currant  jam, 
but  a  bright  light-red.  It  was  not  the  first  morning 
that  I  saw  all  the  excellences  of  her  face,  but  after¬ 
wards,  when  I  grew  to  know  her  better. 

There  were  two  lessons  a  week,  and  I  used  gener¬ 
ally  to  join  in  them ;  she  was  very  quiet  at  firet,  but 
gradually  we  began  to  get  better  friends,  and  she 
would  talk  about  Germany,  or  England,  or  on  any 
general  subject  in  the  most  3.musing  and  lively  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  I  could  never  by  any  means  whatever  lead 
her  to  speak  of  herself,  her  former  life,  her  reasons 
for  coming  to  England,  nor  say  a  word,  in  fact,  that 
could  afford  any  clew  to  her  history.  There  was  a 
mystery  about  her;  of  that  I  felt  very  sure.  Now 
the  unravelling  of  mysteries  was  considered  rather 
my  forte,  so  I  felt  on  my  honor,  as  it  were,  to  pene¬ 
trate  it.  There  had  been  an  eagerness  about  Herr 
Blume’s  manner  which  had  struck  me  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  affair,  and,  strange  to  say,  once  or  twice 


during  the  lessons,  I  had  been  possessed  by  a  strong 
feeling  that  I  had  seen  her  before ;  yet  the  face  was 
perfectly  strange  to  me.  The  more  I  studied  it,  the 
more  convinced  I  became  that  I  must  be  laboring 
under  some  delusion,  —  there  was  not  a  feature  fa¬ 
miliar  to  me.  The  lessons  continued  regularly  un¬ 
til  a  little  time  before  Christmas,  when  one  morning 
she  failed  to  make  her  appearance. 

I  knew  the  number  of  the  house,  though  I  had 
never  been  to  her  lodging,  so  before  luncheon  I 
walked  round  to  see  after  her.  The  door  was 
opened  to  me  by  an  untidy-looking  maid,  and  as  I 
advanced  into  the  passage,  loud,  angry  tones  issued 
from  a  room  on  my  right.  There  was  no  help  for  it 
but  to  proceed,  and  this  I  was  doing  when  I  was 
almost  knocked  down  by  a  fat,  dirty,  angry  woman 
coming  hastily  out  of  the  room,  her  head  turned 
round,  still  addressing  some  one  within. 

“  And  sure  it ’s  not  my  house  as  ’ll  hould  ye,  with 
yer  fine  clothes  and  yer  fine  airs,  if  it ’s  not  a  civil 
tongue  ye  can  keep  iq  yer  head  !  ” 

She  flounced  off,  and  I  ventured  a  peep  into  the 
room.  It  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  confusion ; 
clothes  were  lying  in  every  direction,  on  the  tables, 
on  the  chairs;  and  boxes  half  packed  stood  about 
the  floor. 

On  one  of  these,  looking  like  Scipio  amid  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  sat  the  fraulein.  Another  wo¬ 
man,  black  haired  and  bright  eyed,  with  an  angry- 
red  spot  on  either  cheek;  was  busily  packing  a  wx. 
On  seeing  mo,  the  frauloin  started  up. 

“  Ach !  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,”  she  said.  “  I 
must  explain  why  I  have  not  come  to  you.  This 
woman,  Therese,  has  made  her  angry,  —  furious: 
poor  Therese,  she  was  foolish.  The  woman  has  said 
we  leave  the  house,  so  I  go  instantly ;  but  where  to, 
that  I  know  not.” 

This  was  wretched.  I  tried  in  vain  to  make  her 
tell  me  what  Therese  had  said,  thinking  it  most 
probably  some  misunderstanding  which  had  arisen 
owing  to  their  not  understanding  each  other’s  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  she  evaded  it,  declaring,  however,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  remain. 

I  made  up  my  mind  on  the  spot,  and  rushed 
home  to  a‘k  my  mother  to  invite  her  to  come  to  us 
until  after  Christmas. 

“  ily  dear  Rachel,  I  really  don’t  think  I  can  do 
it ;  she  is  quite  a  stranger ;  you  know  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  about  her.  I  think  you  had  better 
give  it  up  :  no  doubt  she  has  friends  in  London.” 

Such  were  the  arguments  with  which  my  dear 
mother  attempted  to  dissuade  me  from  my  request; 
but  I  could  not  be  dissuaded. 

“  Darling  mamsey,”  I  implored,  caressing  her, 
“just  this  once;  you  acknowledge  that  she  is  very 
nice ;  and  indeed  she  has  no  friends,  except  Herr 
Blume  and  his  wife,  who  live  themselves  in  lodgings. 
You  must  n’t  shut  up  your  heart  at  Christmas  time : 
just  for  a  day  or  two,”  I  entreated,  giving  her  a  hug, 
“  until  she  can  find  a  place  to  go  to.” 

I  knew  she  would  not  be  able  to  hold  out  long. 

“  Well,  Rachel,”  she  said,  “  it ’s  all  upon  your 
shoulders.  You  ’re  a  naughty,  self-willed  girl,”  she 
added,  smiling,  .and  shaking  her  head  deprecatingly, 
as  I  dashed  off  to  bring  back  my  beauty  to  Bryans- 
ton  Square. 

It  was  just  as  I  expected,  they  all  fell  in  love  with 
her ;  her  sweet  face,  her  high-bred,  gentle  manners, 
her  charming  grace  ;  but  most  of  all,  she  fascinated 
Bertie,  that  unpolished  schoolboy  whom  we  owned 
for  a  brother,  and  in  so  doing  caused  the  benedic¬ 
tions  of  his  sisters  to  rain  down  upon  her  head. 
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Never  were  there  such  peaceful  Christmas  holi¬ 
days  within  the  recollection  of  the  “  oldest  inhabi¬ 
tant,”  and  we  trembled  at  the  idea  of  losing  our  pre¬ 
siding  genius.  My  mother,  also,  joined  heartily  in 
our  entreaties  for  her  to  stay,  for  beside  really  lik¬ 
ing  her,  it  was  impossible  to  overlook  the  immense 
advantages  which  accrued  to  us  from  her  society. 
She  coiud  scarcely  speak  a  word  of  English,  but 
German,  French,  and  Italian  she  seemed  to  be 
equally  fluent  in ;  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  Bertie, 
by  New  Year’s  Day,  was  positively  beginning  to 
talk  French  with,  I  won’t  say  a  good,  but  certainly  a 
less  extraordinary  accent  than  when  he  came  home. 

This  undisputed  possession  of  the  field  was  perfect 
bliss  to  him :  he  lionized  her  about  London,  taking 
her  to  all  sorts  of  museums  and  places,  which  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  think  it  quite  necessary  that  she  should  see. 

In  my  own  mind  I  felt  sure  it  was  for  the  pleasure, 
pure  and  simple,  of  having  such  a  pretty  person  un¬ 
der  his  protection,  and  entirely  dependent  on  him. 

I  think  she  liked  him,  and  his  boyish  admiration. 
One  evening,  as  she  was  talking,  or  rather  gesticu¬ 
lating,  to  my  mother,  —  for  their  conversation  was 
mostly  carried  on  by  signs,  —  he  gave  me  a  nudge 
that  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  awaken 
St.  Paul’s  to  attention. 

“  I  say,  Rachel,  she  is  pretty,”  he  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  “  there ’s  no  mistake  about  that ;  you  should 
see  how  all  the  fellows  stare  at  her,  and  1  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  she  knows  it,  now,”  he  added,  in  an  inquiring 
sort  of  voice,  as  if  he  were  n’t  quite  sure  of  the  truth 
of  his  own  statement. 

“  Don’t  you  think  so  ?  ”  I  asked,  innocently. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  quite  know  how  she  can  help  it,” 
he  said,  meditatively ;  “  when  I  took  her  to  the 
Colosseum,  the  Guards  were  just  passing,  and  von 
should  have  seen  how  they  looked  at  her,  and  wislied  I 
themselves  in  my  shoes,  I  know ;  and  I  think  I 
they  're  pretty  good  judges,”  he  said,  in  an  approv¬ 
ing  tone. 

So  we  went  on  very  smoothly  until  New  Year’s 
Day,  when  she  began  to  declare  she  must  leave  us. 
I  promised  to  help  her  to  find  lodgings,  if  she  would 
wait  for  a  day  or  two  longer. 

The  time  of  her  visit  had  not  been  altogether  un¬ 
fruitful  in  affording  me  some  insight  into  her  his¬ 
tory,  —  an  insight  obtained,  however,  more  through 
my  own  observation  than  Irom  any  information 
vouchsafed  by  her. 

It  was  cne  day  in  Christmas  week,  I  think,  she 
was  going  to  the  pantomime,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  with  mamma,  Agnes,  and  Bertie.  She  was 
sitting  with  her  opera  cloak  on,  talking  to  Bertie, 
before  they  went,  when  I  c.^me  into  the.room  ;  her 
back  was  turned  to  the  door.  As  1  looked  at  her, 
suddenly,  like  a  flash  of  light,  a  host  of  recollections 
forced  themselves  into  my  mind.  I  was  no  longer 
in  our  own  drawing-room,  but  in  a  well-known 
salon  in  Vienna,  blazing  with  light,  listening  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Murska.  The  figure  which  was 
before  me  now  was  before  me  then,  a  few  rows  in 
front  of  us.  The  cloak  in  itself  was  peculiar, — 
white,  with  a  very  beautiful  border  of  blue  and  sil¬ 
ver,  —  that  perhaps  helped  my  memory  ;  but  as  the 
light  shone  on  the  erisp,  golden  hair,  I  wondered  at 
my  own  stupidity ;  yes,  there  could  hardly  be  any 
mistake,  I  thought,  as  I  remembered  a  letter  which 
I  had  received  some  time  before  from  my  friend  in 
Vienna. 

^  Look,  Rachel,  look  1  ”  she  had  whispered  to  me 
that  night,  “there  is  the  great  beauty.  Countess 
Amheim.” 


“  Where  ?  ”  I  asked,  trying  to  look  in  every  di¬ 
rection  at  once,  for  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
her,  but  had  not  seen  her. 

“  There,  to  the  left ;  don’t  you  see  ?  Ah  !  what 
a  pity  !  she  has  turned  her  head.” 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  her  disappointed  i 
tone ;  she  was  always  so  eager  that  I  should  see  all 
I  wished. 

“  Never  mind,”  I  said,  “  she  will  be  sure  to  turn 
it  back  again”;  but  she  didn’t;  never  during  the 
whole  time  that  we  both  sat  there,  though  we  were 
not  more  than  two  yards  from  the  place  she  sat,  did 
she  turn  once,  so  that  I  could  even  see  her  profile  • 
just  the  pretty  outline  of  her  check,  and  the  mass  of 
crisp,  rippling,  golden  hair  was  vouchsafed  to  us.  ' 
Of  her  companions  we  saw  quite  enough,  a  dark,  ! 
handsome  woman,  and  a  middle-aged,  keen-eyed  ' 
officer,  who  sat  on  either  side  of  her.  After  the  | 
concert  was  over,  in  the  little  excitement  of  secur-  ! 
ing  a  droschky,  I  thought  no  more  .of  her.  This  ! 
evening,  however,  she  was  brought  forcibly  to  my  I 
mind,  as  I  entered  the  drawing  room,  by  the  outline  ■ 
of  Friiulein  Dorn’s  face,  and  the  white  and  blue 
cloak. 

Not  till  after  they  were  gone  did  I  produce  ray 
writing-case,  and,  settling  myself  in  a  comfortable 
arm-chair  before  the  fire,  proceed  to  dive  into  its 
recesses  after  my  Vienna  letters. 

I  fished  out  four  or  five  from  its  capacious  pock¬ 
ets,  but  the  right  one  did  not  make  its  appearance, 
and  I  wa4  just  beginning  to  echo  my  poor  mother’s 
wish,  that  i  were  more  tidy  and  methodical,  when  I 
made  a  good  haul  and  brought  up  the  letter  I  was 
in  search  of:  it  began,  — 

“  Kiithener  Strasse  10,  Wien-May. 

“  Dkarest  Rachel, — 

“  My  letter,  you  see,  is  dated  from  our  old  qua^ 
ters.  We  have  taken  these  rooms  again,  for  though 
not  so  large  as  the  others,  they  are  much  cleaner, 
and  I  think  more  comfortable.  It  makes  me  quite 
melancholy  to  go  into  your  room.  Char  has  it  now. 
We  all  miss  you  dreadfully  ;  it  takes  away  half  the 
pleasure  of  things,  having  no  one  to  talk  them  over 
with,  though  really  in  these  days  of  excitement  there 
is  no  time  for  reflection;  one  simply  has  to  keep 
one’s  mouth  open  lo  swallow  the  next  new  thing. 
There  seems  not  to  be  the  slightest  doubt  now  about 
the  war.  I  believe  Count  Bismarck  has  intended 
there  should  be  war  from  the  first  Talking  about 
offering  them  an  indemnity  for  Holstein  1  offering  a 
fiddlestick !  It ’s  a  very  bad  business  altogether, 
it  seems  to  me,  and  it  serves  them  right,  of  course, 
the  home  people  will  say,  for  having  joined  in  it; 
but  why  Prussia  should  come  off  so  much  the  best  I 
can’t  see.  General  Lobetska  came  in  this  morning, 
and  he  thinks  he  will  have  to  go  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow.  There  was  a  report  that  two  Austrian 
regiments  had  crossed  the  Saxon  frontier,  but  that 
has  been  contradicted.  You  can  imagine  the  chron¬ 
ic  state  of  excitement  in  which  we  are  kept  by  all 
sorts  of  contradictory  rumors.  The  froops  here  seem 
confident  enough  of  victory.  By  the  by,  young 
Siegelheim  came  in  yesterday  for  a  minute  ;  his  high 
spirits  were  quite  funny  and  infectious  ;  he  had  just 
gone  home  on  leave,  but  had  been  recalled  of  course. 
The  officers  seem  all  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
war :  they  only  look  at  the  bright  side ;  for  my  part, 
I  think  it  is  very  awful.  And  I  cannot  understand  how 
they  can  rid  themselves  of  the  thought  that,  though 
the  campaign  may  be  a  successful  one,  yet  to  some 
among  them,  perhaps  to  many,  it  will  in  all  human 
probability  bnng  death ;  and  who  those  some  will  be 
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it  is  the  question  I  cannot  help  asking  myself;  which 
are  the  ones  who  are  walking  these  well-known 
streets  for  the  last  time ;  looking  for  the  last  time  up¬ 
on  the  old  familiar  faces,  who  will  in  a  few  week®, 
perhaps  in  a  few  days,  be  farther  removed  from  us 
than  thousands  of  miles  could  remove  them,  wrapt  in 
that  sleep,  upon  which  no  roar  of  cannon,  no  shout  of 
friend  or  foe,  ever  can  break.  1  confess  to  me  it  seems 
very  terrible.  I  sujtpose  it  is  a  woman’s  view  of  the 
case ;  but  1  must  n’t  write,  any  more  of  this  sort  of 
stuff,  or  I  shall  make  you  dismal.  I  dare  say  you  don’t 
feel  particularly  lively  now,  but  you  shall  have  any 
news  that  we  hear,  especially  of  that  regiment  to 
whose  uniform  you  used  to  be  rather  partial.  There, 
how  horridly  I  have  made  you  blush,  only  as  there’s 
nobody  but  me  in  the  room  it  does  n’t  matter.  Oh ! 
there  is  one  piece  of  scandal  for  you,  which  has, 
however,  made  less  noise  than  if  it  had  happened  at 
any  other  time,  for  which  I  suspect  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  are  very  thankful.  Do  you  remember  your 
seeing,  or  rather  not  seeing,  the  young  Countess 
Arnheim  at  a  concert?  Well,  she  has  actually 
(Tone  off,  and  no  one  knows  where  to ;  but  to  begin 
at  the  right  end  of  the  story,  for,  as  I  happened  to 
be  an  eye-witness,  I  can  vouch  for  my  version  being 
the  correct  one.  AVe  were  at  a  ball  at  the  Nessel- 
roders,  and  she  was  there ;  she  was  looking  most 
exquisite,  I  thought,  though  some  people  in  the  room 
said  she  looked  not  what  she  had  been.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  there  too,  of  course,  but  I  didn’t  see  him 
go  to  her  once  the  whole  evening,  though  she  was 
surrounded  by  a  good  many  gentlemen ;  there  was 
one  man,  a  Frenchman,  in  the  Austrian  service,  who 
never  left  her.  His  attentions,  I  certainly  thought, 
were  rather  marked,  but  I  did  n’t  see  any  return  on 
her  side.  You  know  that  room  off  the  hall  at  the 
Nesselroders,  where  one  takes  off  one’s  things.  Well, 
we  happened  to  be  there,  putting  on  our  cloaks ;  I 
was  ready  to  go,  and  was  standing  at  the  door,  talk¬ 
ing  to  Herr  von  Langen.  The  countess  was  standing 
in  the  hall,  waiting  for  her  husband,  I  think,  laugh¬ 
ing  and  talking  with  a  few  gentlemen.  All  at  once 
the  count  strode  out  of  one  of  the  dancing-rooms, 
and  up  to  her.  She  was  so  placed  under  the  lamps 
that  I  could  see  her  face  perfectly,  and  part  of  his ; 
she  glanced  up  in  his  face  with  a  smiling  look  of 
inquiry  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  which  was  answered 
by  a  fierce  scowl  and  a  muttered  oath.  Of  course 
there  was  a  breathless  silence ;  no  one  knew  what 
to  say ;  no  one  ever  does  on  such  occaisions. 

“  ‘  Leopold,’  she  half  whispered,  ‘  has'  anything 
happened  ?  ’  She  had  sprung  forward  eagerly,  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  His  face  worked  fright¬ 
fully  as  she  gazed  up  into  it  with  beseeching  eyes, 
but  he  turned  it  from  her.  ‘  Happened  !  ’  he  said, 
in  a  loud,  harsh  voice,  shaking  her  off  roughly,  ‘  no, 
nothing  particular.  By  Heaven,  no !  nothing  to 
you ;  1,  fool  that  I  have  been,  have  found  it  more.’ 

“‘For  God’s  sake,  Leopold, come  away,’  she  whis- 

rred  in  an  agony.  She  thought  him  mad  or  drunk, 
believe.  He  did  not  shake  her  off  this  time, 
but  taking  both  her  slender  white  wrists  in  his  iron 
grasp,  beheld  her  at  half  arm’s  length ;  and  then, 
before  those  men,  looking  straight  into  her  face,  he 
said  most  cruel  things  to  her.  I  don ’t  know  how 
she  bore  it  —  it  was  cruel,  horrible ;  if  I  had  been 
one  of  those  men,  I  think,  whether  it  were  right  or 
wrong,  I  must  have  struck  him  down.  It  took  less 
time,  far  less,  than  it  has  taken  me  to  write  it.  I 
could  not  tear  myself  away  from  watching  them ;  but 
I  sincerely  trust  it  may  never  be  my  lot  to  witness 
such  a  scene  again. 


“  Poor  thing !  her  eyelids  never  drooped ;  she 
looked  into  his  dark,  angry  eyes,  with  a  half-amazed, 
half-imploring  look.  I  think  she  had  a  dim  sense  of 
how  very  awful  it  was  before  these  people ;  but  that 
was  all  swallowed  up  in  the  agony  and  astonish¬ 
ment  his  words  caused.  AVhen  he  had  finished 
speaking,  he  dashed  her  hands  away  and  strode  off, 
leaving  her  standing  there,  a  broken  lily,  but  turned 
again  after  he  had  gone  two  steps.  ‘  Monsieur,’  he 
said,  looking  at  the  French  officer,  ‘  I  recommend 
this  lady  to  your  protection.’  His  whole  counte¬ 
nance  was  convulsed  with  passion  and  deadly  pale. 
That  woke  her  up :  her  face  quivered  as  with  a  sud¬ 
den  flash  of  anguish,  and  she  turned  to  a  young 
beardless  officer  who  had  been  standing  good-na¬ 
turedly  trying  to  shield  her  from  the  many  pitiless, 
prying  eyes ;  ‘  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  take 
me  to  my  carriage  V  ’  He  could  not  look  at  her,  but 
gave  her  his  arm,  and  took  her  away  almost  tender¬ 
ly.  He  was  a  merry,  rough  boy,  and  I  dare  say 
they  had  had  many  a  laugh  together;  but  I  don’t 
think  either  of  them  laughed  then.  She  would 
have  walked  straight  out  into  the  cold,  bitter  night 
in  her  ball  dress,  had  he  not  stopped  her  and  helped 
her  servant  to  wrap  her  up  in  her  furs.  That  was 
all  I  saw  of  it,  and  it  was  indeed  quite  enough.  The 
next  day  we  heard  she  had  gone,  as  I  quite  expect¬ 
ed.  I  most  certainly  would  have  gone  too  in  her 
place,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  ;  but  I  am  writing 
you  the  most  unconscionable  letter :  that  is  the  way 
when  I  sit  down  to  write  to  you  ;  I  intend  just  to 
write  one  sheet,  and  I  scribble  on  and  on  till  two 
o'clock  sometimes.  I  am  glad  Aunt  Margaret 
does  n’t  examine  the  candles !  If  she  ever  should,  I 
will  tell  her  that  I  find  Vienna  candles  delicious 
eating,  and  can’t  resist  the  temptation.  Best  love 
to  your  mamma  and  the  girls  from  all  of  us ;  they’re 
all  fast  asleep,  but  of  course  they  would  send  it  if 
they  were  in  possession  of  their  faculties.  Good¬ 
night,  dearest.  I  must  go  to  by-by. 

Ever  your 
“  Stephakik.” 

It  was  a  long  letter,  but  I  read  it  all  through,  and, 
when  it  was  finished,  laid  it  in  my  lap  and  .sat  gaz¬ 
ing  into  the  fire,  and  musing  over  those  eventful  days 
in  which  she  wrote.  How  different  now  to  then  ! 
Things  were  changed  in  Vienna.  What  was  then 
but  conjecture  had  become  sad  reality.  All  had 
taken  place  with  such  fearful  suddenness  as  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  realize.  I  sat  over  the  fire 
and  tried  to  imagine  it  all,  and  reread  more  recent 
letters,  in  none  of  which,  however,  was  the  Count¬ 
ess  Arnheim/s  name  mentioned.  I  began  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  my  own  surmises  ;  it  seemed  almost  im¬ 
possible  that  she  should  have  come  to  England  in 
that  manner,  and  remained  quietly  for  such  a  length 
of  time  :  she,  the  petted  Vienna  beauty,  giving  les¬ 
sons  in  England  and  living  in  London  lodgings !  No, 
it  was  hardly  credible ;  but  there  was  one  simple 
test  which  occurred  to  me ;  by  copying  out  a  small 
portion  of  that  letter,  and  putting  it  in  some  place 
where  it  would  fall  into  her  hands,  at  a  time  when  I 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  watching  her,  I  did 
not  doubt  but  that  I  might  read  in  her  face  the 
truth. 

And  I  did  copy  it,  translating  it  into  French.  I 
chose  that  part  in  which  her  name  was  mentioned ; 
but  when  it  was  done,  I  put  it  by,  and  delayed  to 
use  it. 

One  day  we  were  talking  of  Christian  names,  and 
she  then  told  me,  for  the  first  time,  that  hers  was 
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Valerie,  and  asked  me  to  call  her  by  it.  Another 
time  she  showed  me  a  little  book,  with  “Valerie.  ” 
printed  in  it,  and  something  over  the  name  scratched 
out,  which  I  felt  sure  must  have  been  a  coronet.  I 
longed  to  know  :  and  yet  though  I  often  thought  of 
putting  her  to  the  test  which  I  had  devised,  my 
neart  failed  me.  Why  should  I  seek  to  penetrate 
her  mystery,  and  lay  bare  the  bitter  secrets  of  her 
heart  ?  So  I  forbore  and  waited.  However,  it  was 
not  destined  that  she  should  go  from  us  as  she  had 
come.  On  the  3d  of  .January  my  mother  came 
down  to  breakfast  with  rather  a  troubled  face,  and 
after  I  had  read  my  own  letters,  she  passed  one  for 
me  to  read,  without  a  word.  It  was  from  my  Aunt 
Honora,  a  sister  of  my  mother’s,  whose  husband  had 
a  house  in  one  of  the  hunting  counties. 


“  Dear  Margaret,”  it  began,  “  I  am  in  great  distress. 
The  house  is  full  of  men,  and  only  one  lady  besides 
myself,  —  young  Mrs.  Chart eris.  Do,  1  beseech  you, 
come  to  me  the  first  day  you  can.  They  are  frozen 
up,  and  there  is  no  hunting,  and  some  of  them  don’t 
even  play  billiards.  Francis  says  I  ought  to  do 
something  to  amuse  them,  but  what  cun  I  do  ?  It  is 
so  miserable.  Bring  all  the  girls,  and  your  German 
friend  and  Bertie.  I  entreat  you  not  to  refuse. 
Francis  wishes  it  also  so  much.  Write  at  once  and 
let  me  know. when  I  am  to  send  to  meet  you. 

“  Your  allVctionate  sister, 

“  IIoxonA  C.  IIkrries.” 


This  was  the  letter,  written  in  a  scrambling,  un¬ 
certain  sort  of  hand,  which  my  mother  gave  me.  I 
had  scarcely  finished  it,  when  Bertie  said,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  “  What ’s  the  row.  Rat  ?  shy 
it  across  ” ;  so  I  shied  it  across,  as  he  called  it,  and 
the  young  gentleman  was  pleased  to  express  his 
highest  approval  of  the  plan. 

“  Be  alive,  now,  girls,  and  pack  up ;  the  weath¬ 
er  ’ll  break,  you  ’ll  see,  and  then  I  shall  get  some 
hunting  out  of  the  old  rascal.” 

lie  settled  on  the  spot,  I  believe,  the  liorse  he  in¬ 
tended  to  ride.  Alas !  for  human  proposals.  All 
the  world  knows  that  there  was  no  hunting  for  those 
first  weeks  of  January.  But  it  wasn’t  for  his  amuse¬ 
ment  that  my  mother  determined  to  go.  With  tears 
in  her  eyes  she  reread  the  letter  when  we  were 
alone  in  her  room,  whither  she  had  called  me  after 
breakfast  to  consult  about  it. 

“  Poor  Honora !  poor  Honora !  ”  she  murmured. 
“  Yes,  my  dear,  I  think  we  must  go  ;  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  ^  but  little  pleasure  to  any  of  us,  but  I  think 
it  is  right.  I  can  leave  Agnes  in  Eaton  Square  with 
your  uncle.” 

As  I  looked  at  the  feeble,  shaky  writing,  I,  too, 
ejaculated  from  my  heart,  “  Poor  Honora  !  ”  She 
had  married  a  man  who  had  discovered  her  weak¬ 
ness.  and  had  been  a  very  tyrant  to  her.  It  fcemcd 
as  if  he  had  all  but  stamped  out  her  identity.  It 
was  not  from  age  that  her  letters  were  ill-formed 
and  trembling  ;  I  hardly  think  she  had  any  hand¬ 
writing  in  particular.  So  a  note  was  despatched  to 
say  we  would  come  on  the  Monday.  We  might 
have  managed  to  go  before,  but  after  some  consulta¬ 
tion  it  was  fixed  for  that  day. 

“  Impossible !  I  cannot  spend  Sunday  there,”  my 
mother  had  said,  decidedly;  and  even  Bertie,  I 
think,  was  glail  when  it  was  settled  that  we  should 
spend  that  quietly  at  home. 

For  myself,  I  did  not  much  care  whether  we 
stayed  or  went.  I  hail  not  much  hopes  of  the  party 
likely  to  be  assembled  at  Cheddington.  The  only 
two  people  I  was  sure  of  meeting  were  men  whom  I 


particularly  disliked  :  but  then  it  was  al.=o  possible 
that  some  of  the  others  might  be  very  pleasant;  as 
for  Sir  Francis  Heriies  himself,  he  could  be  as 
agreeable  or  as  disagreeable  as  he  liked,  —  under 
the  present  circumstances  it  was  not  unreasonable 
to  hope  that  he  would  be  at  least  civil.  From  him 
that  was  sufficient.  After  a  great  deal  of  persuasion 
we  succeeded  in  m.aking  Friiulein  Dorn  promise  to 
accompany  us ;  and  Monday  afternoon  saw  us  all  at 
the  station,  where  the  carriage  from  ChediJington 
was  to  meet  us. 

Ixmg  before  we  got  to  the  end  of  our  drive,  the 
windows  were  so  frozen  that  we  could  see  notbinn 
of  the  park  or  house  ;  and  we  were  all  heartily  glad 
to  find  ourselves  in  the  wide,  old-fashioned  hall, 
where  the  fine  oak  carving,  seen  by  the  light  of  the 
blazlne  fire,  for  the  winter  twilight  had  set  in,  called 
forth  V'alerie’s  warm  admiration. 

There  were  a  great  many  hats  about,  and  as  we 
followed  the  servant  up  the  stairs,  I  could  hear  the 
sharp  crack  of  the  billiard  balls.  It  was  quite  a 
procession,  and  in  spite  of  her  earnest  invitation,  I 
think  we  rather  overwhelmed  my  aunt  when  we 
invaded  her  sitting-room. 

She  was  looking  the  same  as  she  had  always  looked 
to  me,  —  a  faded,  worn-out  picture,  fragile  and  help¬ 
less,  with  traces  of  a  beauty  not  dimmed  by  age,  but 
by  unhappiness.  She  stretched  out  her  hands  kindly 
to  us  all,  however,  kissing  us,  and  welcoming  Fian- 
lein  Dorn. 

“  Margaret,”  she  said  to  my  mother,  sitting;  down 
immediately  again  in  her  low  chair  by  the  fire, 

“  you  must  t.ake  it  quite  into  your  hands,  the  ente^ 
tainment  of  the  young  people,”  and  she  tried  to 
smile,  a  weary,  withered  smile. 

“  I  give  you  free  leave  to  do  ex.actly  as  you  like. 
There  are  the  Ilobarts ;  1  thought  of  asking  them 
before,  but  I  was  afraid  their  mother  would  object 
to  their  coming.” 

Mr.  Hobart  was  the  rector,  and  had  a  very  nice 
wife  and  two  pretty  daughters. 

“  I  don’t  think  thejr  mind  short  notices,”  said  my  ^ 
aunt,  passing  her  thin,  white  hand  wearily  aero# 
her  Ibrehead  ;  “  you  can  ask  them  to  dinner  to-mo>i 
row  night  if  you  like.”  And  in  this  way  was  the 
power  passed  over  to  my  mother,  but  in  truth,  b 
my  aunt’s  hands  it  was  only  nominal.  For  yean 
she  had  been  the  mistress  of  her  own  house  but  b 
name,  letting  her  authority'  slip  away'  from  ber 
through  sheer  weariness  and  want  of  energy'.  She 
had  married,  fifteen  years  before,  a  man  lor  whem , 
she  was  in  every  way  unfitted,  —  a  man  whom  she 
neither  loved  nor  respected.  She  had  truly  received  | 
her  punishment ;  but  I  think  also  that  there  w» 
another  side  to  the  question.  I  think  that,  wretched 
as  might  be  her  lot,  she  had  inflicted  a  yet  deeper, 
a  more  unpardonable  injury'  upon  him  than  upon 
herself.  Possessed  of  talents  of  a  certain  brilliancy, 
yet  weak  and  easily  led,  with  a  woman  of  a  strong 
and  upright  character  for  his  w'ife,  under  whose 
influence  ho  would  necessarily  to  a  certain  extent 
have  been  brought,  he  might  have  attained  to  bet- 1 
ter  things.  I  believe  there  are  many  men  of  tha 
sort ;  I  believe  that  there  are  some,  even  among 
those  who  sit  in  high  places,  upon  whom  the  daily, 
hourly,  life-long  influence  of  a  sympathizing  wife 
has  wrought  very  powerfully.  Of  the  master  and 
mistress  of  Cheddington  one  scarce  knew  which  to 
pity  most.  For  weeks  he  would  leave  her,  going  to 
Paris  with  a  friend,  a  Mr.  Sartoris,  the  owner  of  a 
large  estate  in  Devonshire,  but  who  spent  his  time 
mostly  abroad,  except  during  the  hunting  season, 
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when  he  was  generally  at  Cheddington,  —  a  man  I 
who  had  not  set  foot  on  his  own  land  for  years.  ] 

My  aunt  used  sometimes  to  plead  for  a  house  in 
London,  but  on  this  point  Sir  Francis  was  inexora¬ 
ble  ;  pleading-  and  complainin"  were  alike  in  vain, 
until  she  at  last,  half  from  the  listlessness  of  a  broken 
spirit,  half  from  real  suffering,  faded  away  into  the 
weak,  helpless  woman  she  was  at  this  time.  Once 
she  had  sought  with  an  amazing  courage  or  a  child¬ 
ish  imprudence,  I  know  not  which  to  call  it,  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  take  her  to  Paris.  “  She  was  tired  of 
this  life,”  she  urged.  “  If  London  was  denied  to 
her,  "he  would  at  least  like  to  see  a  little  of  the 
world,  —  that  Parisian  world  to  which  he  was  always 
going.” 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  gloomy  sneer.  “  See  the 
world,  madam  ?  See  the  devil !  ”  he  answered,  and 
strode  out  of  the  room.  And  I  think  he  was  about 
right.  Miserable,  lonely,  desolate  as  Cheddington 
imght  be,  it  j»as  better,  yes,  a  thousand  times  better 
for  her  than  Paris,  —  with  him.  Not  that  he  would 
have  ever  consented  to  take  her  had  she  even  ex¬ 
pressed  her  willingness  to  look  upon  that  personage 
to  whom  he  had  thought  fit  to  allude.  It  was  child¬ 
ish  in  her  to  ask  it,  but  it  was  the  last  time. 

“  I  shall  never  ask  him  again,  my  dear,”  she  said, 
with  plaintive  querulousness,  to  my  mother,  “  never.” 

As  I  had  expected,  he  was  civd  enough  to  us  all 
during  this  visit,  and  when  the  skating  began,  was 
very  anxious  about  the  ponds,  that  they  should  be 
well  flooded  at  night,  and  that  everything  should  be 
arranged  exactly  as  we  liked.  We  had  on  the  whole 
a  delightful  week.  There  were  some  very  pleasant 
men  besides  my  two  horrors,  Mr.  Sartoris  and  Lord 
Cosmo  Fox,  who,  strange  to  say,  though  they  did  n't 
generally  agree  about  things,  both  seemed  very 
much  smitten  with  Valerie.  After  all,  however,  it 
was  not  strange  that  she  and  Mr.  Sartoris  should  be 
a  goo<l  deal  together ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Sir 
Francis,  be  was  the  only  man  in  the  house,  I  think, 
who  spoke  any  foreign  language  with  suflicient  flu¬ 
ency  to  be  able  to  tails  to  her.  As  for  Ixird  Cosmo, 
it  was  droll  enough :  not  a  word  of  any  other  but 
his  mother  tongue  could  that  great  scion  of  nobility 
utter;  it  was  mute  admiration  on  h's  part,  confined 
to  paying  her  clumsy  attentions.  I  did  hear  him 
one  day  talking  broken  English  to  her,  thinking,  I 
suppose,  that  style  better  suited  to  her  infantine 


But  in  spite  of  Lord  Cosmo  and  Mr.  Sartoris,  and 
other  little  annoyances  insepara’ole  from  Chedding¬ 
ton,  it  was  a  very  pleasant  visit,  and  we  all  enjoyed 
it  the  more  from  having  expected  something  so  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  first  day  or  two  that  the  ice  was  really 
good,  the  female  portion  of  the  community  assembled 
at  the  edge  of  the  ponds,  .and  watched  the  skaters, 
but  no  one  ventured  on  the  ice  except  in  chairs ;  but 
the  third  day  Mr.  Sartoris  came  up  to  Valerie,  af¬ 
ter  we  had  been  there  a  few  minutes. 

“  Won’t  you  venture  to  try  the  skates  on  ?  ”  he 
asked.  “  I  would  promise  to  take  gocKi  care  of 
you.” 

“  I  don’t  think  there  would  be  a  pair  to  fit  me,” 
was  her  answer,  given  rather  indifferently,  I  thought, 
as  she  put  out  her  foot. 

Her  indifference,  however,  did  not  seem  to  have 
the  effect  of  damping  his  eagerness,  for  the  next 
thing  he  said  was,  — 

“  If  I  find  a  pair,  will  you  come  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  should  like  it  very  much,”  she  answered. 

He  instantly  sat  down,  and  took  off  his  skates 
without  another  word,  and  went  off  himself  to  the 


hoose._  I  was  amazed ;  I  had  never  seen  the  man 
put  himself  out  of  the  way  so  much  for  any  one 
before,  but  Valerie  seemed  to  take  it  all  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course.  She  had  never  known  him  before, 
and  could  not  tell  how  different  it  was  to  his  usual 
habits.  Presently  he  returned  triumphant,  holding 
up  a  small  pair  of  skates. 

“  Whose  are  they  ?  ”  Valerie  asked,  as  she  sat 
down  and  gave  him  one  of  her  feet. 

“  I  got  them  at  the  rectory,”  was  the  answer ; 
“  there  were  not  any  ladies’  skates  up  at  the  house, 
so,  as  the  rectory  people  said  they  were  not  coming 
down  to-day,  I  went  on  there,  and  asked  them  to 
lend  me  a  pair.” 

“  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  take  all  that  trouble,” 
Valerie  said. 

“  It  was  for  my  own  gratification,  I  am  afraid.” 

He  was  bending  over  her  foot,  but  he  looked  into 
her  face  as  he  said  the  words  in  French,  and  in  such 
a  low,  rapid  voice  that  I  only  just  caught  them. 

It  was  not  the  words,  but  the  tone  and  look  that 
made  me  watch  eagerly  the  effect  on  her.  Not  a 
shadow  of  a  blush  rose  into  her  clear  face :  she 
looked  over  his  head  with  sad,  vacant  eyes,  bent 
evidently  on  another  scene  than  that  before  her. 
What  was  there  in  his  words  to  bring  such  a  sad, 
hopeless  loo'x  into  the  beautiful  face '(  Something 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  stirred  within  her  a  crowd 
of  sorrowful  remembrances.  In  a  moment  it  passed, 
and  there  was  nothing  different  about  her  voice  or 
manner  when  next  she  spoke.  When  the  skates 
were  on,  before  she  could  rise,  Mr.  Sartoris  put  out 
his  hands,  saying,  nervously,  — 

“  Now,  please  take  care ;  you  have  no  idea  how 
difficult  it  is,  even  to  stand  firmly,  just  at  first.” 

But  she  drew  back,  and  with  a  smile,  half  arch, 
half  sad,  rose  lightly  on  her  feet.  Then  she  put  her 
bands  into  her  muff,  and  glided  away  with  long, 
slow  sweeps.  Her  cavalier  stood  still,  watching  her 
without  a  word.  I  don’t  think  he  liked  it ;  it  was 
as  if  he  had  been  rather  taken  in,  and  made  to  look 
foolish,  and  that,  in  the  verimost  trifle,  was  to  him 
gall  and  wormwood.  When  she  came  back  to  us, 
there  was  more  of  his  usual  cool  sarcasm  in  bis  voice 
than  I  had  ever  heard  in  speaking  to  her. 

“  I  bow  to  your  superior  skill,”  he  said,  in  a  half 
mocking  tone ;  “  forgive  my  mistake,  and  accept 
my  humble  apologies.” 

Tliough  he  smiled,  she  was  very  quick  to  mark 
the  change  in  his  manner,  and  instantly  set  herself 
to  work  to  soothe  him  :  not  that  I  think  she  cared 
for  him,  but  she  had  an  innate  horror  of  being  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  anybody,  and  a  delicate  sensitiveness 
with  regard  to  other  people’s  feelings. 

.  His  frathers  were  certainly  effectually  smoothed, 
and,  in  fact,  as  I  watched  them,  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  be  was  trying  to  play  with  her,  or  whether 
he  really  liked  her.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Sartoris 
being  attentive  to  anybofly,  except  in  his  own  cool, 
insulting,  detestable  way,  was  an  idea  so  new  as  to 
be  startling.  She  was  here  under  my  mother’s  pro¬ 
tection  as  much  as  we  were,  and  I  determined  to 
tell  what  I  had  seen.  One  thing,  however,  I  now 
resolved  to  do.  I  would  give  Valerie  the  letter; 
before  speaking  to  my  mother  it  was  better  to  be 
sure  that  there  was  any  cause  to  interfere.  We 
generally  sat  together  and  read  or  talked  in  her 
room  the  hour  before  dinner.  She  had  got  hold  of 
a  French  book  in  which  she  was  interested ;  I  knew 
if  I  brought  a  book  she  would  read  that;  so  I 
slipped  the  piece  of  letter,  as  it  appeared,  between 
the  pages  of  her  novel  a  little  way  after  her  mark, 
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and  left  it  on  her  table.  About  an  hour  before  din¬ 
ner,  as  I  had  hoped,  she  went  to  her  room,  and  I 
soon  followed ;  but  it  seemed  as  though  she  would 
never  settle  to  her  book.  I  sat  where  1  could  see 
her  face  without  her  seeing  me,  and  tried  to  answer 
her  remarks,  feeling  horribly  guilty.  For  some 
time  she  kept  up  a  desultory  sort  of  conversation, 
keeping  me  in  a  fever  of  expectation  by  playing 
with  the  leaves  of  the  book. 

“How  well  your  uncle  speaks  French,  Rachel!” 
she  said. 

“  Yes,  very  well ;  he  goes  very  often  to  Paris,”  I 
answered,  rather  shortly. 

“  Mr.  Sartoris  talks  better,  though.” 

“  Does  he  ?  ”  I  said. 

“  Why,  of  course  he  does  ;  you  must  hear.” 

“  Yes ;  I  suppose  so.” 

“  But  I  wish  1  could  talk  to  your  big  Mr.  Mount- 
joy,”  she  said,  reflectively. 

“Why?” 

“  Ach !  ”  she  smiled ;  “  why  one  does  wish  those 
sort  of  things  I  know  not :  he  looks  so  honest  and 
upright” 

“  And  Mr.  Sartoris  does  n’t,  you  think  V  ”  She 
raised  her  eyebrows  comically. 

“  Neither  of  our  Frenchmen  are  of  an  open  char¬ 
acter,”  she  said,  with  a  wise  shake  of  her  head. 

This  was  unendurable,  and  1  was  preparing  to  go 
when  she  said,  — 

“  There’s  a  man  in  this  book  that  reminds  me  of 
Jlr.  Sartoris :  listen.”  She  then  read  a  description 
of  some  one,  and  after  that  went  on  to  herself. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  turned  the  page  where  the 
little  piece  of  paper  lay.  I  saw  her  sudden  start, 
and  then  her  face  grow  deadly  pale.  She  looked 
round  the  room  with  wild,  hunted  eyes,  like  a  stag 
brought  to  bay,  seeking  some  outlet  for  escape. 
Thei-e  could  be  no  doubt.  In  the  first  moment  of 
certainty,  I  felt  heartily  sorry  for  what  seemed  then 
my  cruelty,  and  would  gladly  have  undone  it,  had 
such  undoing  been  possible.  Full  of  remorse  and 
shame,  1  sat  staring  at  my  book.  At  last  the  bell 
rung  and  I  left  the  room.  As  I  went  out,  I  saw 
that  she  was  seated  in  exactly  the  same  position, 
with  the  novel  lying  open  before  her. 

When  I  was  safe  in  my  own  room,  I  sat  down 
and  drew  a  long  breath. 

“  So  it  is  true,”  I  said  to  myself,  “  and  what  then  ? 
I  cannot  tell  her  that  I  know  about  her.”  One 
thing,  however,  was  not  now  necessary :  there  was 
no  speaking  to  my  mother  concerning  Mr.  Sartoris 
needful,  f  had  often  thought  that,  though  always 
gracious,  she  received  their  attentions  with  a  won¬ 
derful  inditference.  What  would  the  end  of  it  be  ? 

I  sat  and  speculated  betbre  my  fire  until  I  had, 
scarcely  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  That  evening, 
for  the  first  time,  she  was  not  composed,  very  bril¬ 
liant,  but  excitable  and  nervous,  and  I  fancied  she 
avoided  me.  They  were  very  busy  arranging  some 
tableaux  virants  for  the  evening  but  one  after  this, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Sartoris  had  con¬ 
trived  that  Valerie  should  have  all  the  principal 
parts  assigned  to  her.  There  was  little  doubt  as  to 
her  fitness ;  as  I  watched  her  face  to-night,  it  looked 
more  lovely  than  ever  before,  though  there  was  in 
it  an  unrest  hitherto  unknown.  As  wo  were  going 
up  stairs  she  managed  to  get  by  me,  and  said  in  a 
low  voice, — 

“  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  to-night ;  come 
into  my  room  when  you  have  had  your  hair 
brushed.” 

1  nodded  consent,  and  we  separated.  As  soon  as 


I  thought  she  would  be  ready,  I  went  to  her.  She 
was  sitting  before  the  table,  wrapped  in  a  white 
dressing-gown.  Therhse,  her  maid,  was  brushing 
her  hair,  which  fell  about  her  like  a  golden  veil.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  Savanarola-  No  need  of 
“  capelli  morti  ”  here.  Had  all  possessed  such  hair 
as  this,  there  had  been  a  smaller  fire  in  the  Piazza 
than  we  read  of.  Imagine,  my  dear  readers,  a  bon¬ 
fire  of  chignons  in  Waterloo  Place,  presided  overbv 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  1  “  Make  haste,  Thdrfese,” 
she  said,  impatiently,  as  she  caught  sight  of  me  in 
the  glass,  and  her  maid  turned  it  ail  back  and 
braided  it  into  one  great  braid  at  the  back. 

She  waited  till  the  woman  had  left  the  room  be¬ 
fore  she  spoke.  As  the  door  closed,  she  stood  up 
and  drew  me  gently  towards  a  sofa  by  the  fire.  We 
both  sat  down.  Then,  without  a  word  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  taking  both  my  hands  in  hers,  she  looked  into 
my  face  and  said,  — 

“  So,  Rachel,  you  have  found  out  my  ^ecret.” 

It  was  not  the  way  I  had  expected  her  to  speak, 
and  there  was  no  answer  ready  on  my  lips. 

“  Y'ou  must  n’t  mind,”  she  said,  gently,  seeing,  I 
suppose,  my  troubled  look ;  “  I  think  I  am  glad. 
There  will  be  no  more  reserve  between  us  now,  and 
we  can  be  true  friends.” 

Of  course  I  kissed  her,  and  of  course  I  told  her  I 
would  be  her  friend  through  all. 

“•And  now,”  she  said,  “  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
how  I  come  to  be  here.” 

She  then  got  up  and  walked  once  or  twice  up 
and  down  the  room,  after  which  she  reseated  her¬ 
self  in  a  low  chair  by  the  fire. 

“  But  first,"  she  said,  “  may  I  see  that  letter  from 
Vienna  ?  ”  I  grew  crimson  :  she  looked  surprised, 
then  bent  her  head.  “  Yes,  yes,  I  see ;  perhaps  I 
had  better  not;  it  was  not  fair  to  ask  it.” 

Her  tone  cut  me  to  the  heart. 

“Valerie!  dear  Valerie!”  I  cried,  kneeling  be¬ 
side  her,  “forgive  me!  It  is  not  that;  I  have  de¬ 
ceived  you ;  it  is  written  in  ilnglish,  and  I  copied 
that  bit  into  French  for  you  to  read.  Then,  miser¬ 
able  and  ashamed,  I  hid  my  face  in  her  lap. 

“  Don’t,  Rachel,  don’t !  ”  she-  implored,  in  her 
sweet,  clear  voice ;  “  it  is  no  harm  ;  it  is  far  better 
as  it  is ;  better  that  you  should  know  all  the  truth 
since  you  have  guessed  so  much.” 

“  But  can  you  ever  love  me  again  ?  ” 

“  Love  you !  ”  she  answered,  with  a  smile  more 
piteous  than  tears ;  “  nay,  as  you  ask  me  that,  dear¬ 
est,  you  can  hardly  know  how  desolate  I  am !  I 
have  no  one  else  to  love.” 

But  I  could  not  be  at  rest  until  I  had  told  her  all 
my  conjectures,  from  the  time  of  first  seeing  her, 
and  after  that  I  read  her  the  letter.  I  could  not 
see  her  face,  whieh  was  shaded  by  her  hand,  but 
once  or  twice  there  was  a  convulsive  movement  of 
her  shoulders  which  almost  frightened  me.  AVhen 
it  was  done,  she  said,  simply,  “  Thank  jou.” 

Her  story',  as  she  told  it  me  that  night,  was  too 
long  to  write  here.  I  believed  her  then,  as  I  know 
her  now,  to  have  been  free  from  the  faintest  suspi¬ 
cion  of  guile,  though  from  her  own  account  she 
must  have  been  imprudent.  It  was  with  a  sort  of 
horror  I  learnt  that  she  actually  bad  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  whether  her  husband  were  alive  or 
dead.  The  night  of  the  ball  she  had  packed  up  all 
her  clothes,  and  jewels  which  had  come  to  her  from 
her  mother,  and  had  set  off  for  England.  Herr 
Blume  had  been  her  music-master  in  happier  days, 
and  to  him  she  applied. 

During  the  whole  recital  she  maintained  a  pitiful 


A  VERY  SINGULAR  STORY. 


complacency,  which  had  in  it,  however,  for  me  a 
pathos  beyond  all  description.  It  was  not  like  a 
person  relating  a  story  in  which  they  feel  any  in¬ 
terest,  —  more  like  a  dead  man  recalling  the  life  to 
which  he  can  never  more  return.  She  described 
her  husband,  declaring  him  to  have  been  noble,  gen¬ 
erous,  brave,  but  fiery  and  passionate.  Then,  speak¬ 
ing  of  Monsieur  de  St.  Juste,  with  whom  I  had 
seen  her,  she  said,  “  I  think  he  was  a  very  bad  man, 
as  bad  almost  as  a  man  can  be,  without  committing 
murder  and  that  sort  of  thing.” 

1  could  not  suppress  an  ejaculation  of  astonish- 
ment. 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  sort  of  smiling  despair 
in  her  sweet  shining  eyes. 

“  Ah !  you  wonder  at  me,”  she  said,  “  but  you  can 
never  wonder  at  me  as  I  wonder  at  myself.” 

Then  she  ceased  staring  into  the  fire  and  laid  her 
head  back  upon  the  chair  in  a  weary  way,  like  a 
tired  child.  *1  almost  thought  she  had  gone  to  sleep, 
she  was  so  quiet,  though  when  I  watched  her  atten¬ 
tively  I  could  see  that  her  face  had  grown  paler, 
and  every  now  and.  then  the  lips,  which  were  pressed 
firmly  together,  were  convulsed  by  a  sharp  twitch¬ 
ing.  I  had  turned  away,  and  was  looking  absently 
into  the  fire,  thinking  over  all  I  had  beard,  when, 
with  a  sort  of  low  wail,  she  sprang  up  from  her  chair 
and  began  pacing  the  room. 

“  O  God  !  ”  she  moaned,  “  why  have  I  done  this  ? 
why  have  I  told  you  about  it  ?  I  who  have  so  tried 
to  forget !  It  is  waking  up,”  she  cried,  pressing  her 
bands  upon  her  bosom,  “  and  I  thought  it  was  dead  ! 
But  it  will  never  die !  ”  she  added,  wildly  throwing 
up  her  arms. 

I  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  sat  helplessly  watch¬ 
ing  her  walking  rapidly  to  and  fro ;  her  eyes  were 
wide  and  wild,  but  still  shining  and  tearless.  This 
paroxysm,  though  dreadful,  seemed  to  me,  however, 
more  natural  than  the  calmness  with  which  she  had 
told  me  her  history.  Suddenly  she  stopped  and 
turned  upon  me. 

“  You  give  me  no  comfort !  ”  she  cried,  half  fierce¬ 
ly,  half  imploring ;  but  without  giving  me  time  to 
answer  she  turned  again  and  continued,  saying  in  a 
voice  of  anguish,  “  Comfort !  comfort  1  there  is  none, 
why  do  I  ask  for  it  ?  O  God !  grant  me  forgetful¬ 
ness  ;  it  is  all  I  ask.” 

Ah,  me  !  comfort  indeed  there  was  none  to  give, 
but  my  tears  I  did  give  her  freely,  weeping  for  this 
woman  who  could  not  weep  for  herself 

I  thought  at  one  time  that  she  was  becoming  de¬ 
lirious  in  her  grief,  for  as  she  paced  swiftly  through 
the  room  she  muttered  sometimes  Italian,  sometimes 
French. 

“  Toute  seule !  toute  seule !  ”  she  moaned,  wring¬ 
ing  her  hands,  “  il  m’a  laisfc  !  il  est  mort !  jc  n’ai  per- 
sonne  dans  le  monde  !  sculement  le  remords !  le  re- 
mords  pour  toujours !  ” 

At  last  she  threw  herself  down  upon  a  sofa  and 
seemed  to  fall  into  a  sort  of  stupor :  she  must  have 
been  thoroughly"  exhausted.  For  some  time  I  re¬ 
mained  sitting  quietly  by  the  fire,  almost  afraid  to 
breathe,  for  fear  of  rousing  her  again.  The  silence 
was  only  broken  at  intervals  by  a  coal  falling  out  of 
the  fire,  or  the  clock  at  the  stables  striking  the 
quarters.  Half-past  two,  a  quarter  to  three,  and 
still  she  never  moved :  at  last  three  struck.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  remain  there  any  longer.  We 
had  gll  agreed  to  breakfast  earlier  than  usual  for 
the  skating ;  and  I  knew  that  she,  for  one,  bad  prom¬ 
ised  to  skate,  though  I  hardly  believed  it  possible 
that  she  could  be  up  after  this,  much  less  equal  to 


any  exertion.  However,  I  should  have  no  excuse 
to  offer  for  non-appearance,  so  I  determined  to  go  • 
to  bed  at  once.  At  first  I  thought  of  stealing  nuiet- 
ly  out  of  the  room ;  then  the  thought  of  her  lying 
there  until  the  morning,  perhaps,  in  the  bitter  cold, 
for  the  fire  would  soon  be  out,  stopped  me,  and  I 
resolved  to  rouse  her  and  try  and  persuade  her  to 
go  to  bed.  As  I  moved  across  the  room,  she  started 
up. 

I  said  as  gently  as  possible,  “  You  have  been 
asleep,  Valerie,  I  think.” 

She  pushed  back  her  hair  and  stared  at  me  for  an 
Instant. 

“  Ah !  Rachel,”  she  said,  then,  in  a  confused  sort 
of  way,  “  I  had  forgotten  you ;  it  must  be  late ;  you 
are  going  to  bed,  mein  Herzchen  V  ” 

“  Yes,”  I  answered,  “  <vnd  you,  you  will  go  too  V  ” 

“  Yes,  O  yes,”  she  said ;  but  from  her  manner  I 
doubted  her  doing  It. 

“  You  promise  to  go  now,  Immediately  ?  ”  I  urged. 

She  looked  at  me  inquiringly ;  and  I  think  the 
remembrance  of  what  had  passed  only  then  fully 
flashed  upon  her. 

“  Rachel !  ”  she  said,  eagerly,  seizing  my  hands 
and  bending  towards  me,  “  I  have  told  you  a  great 
deal  to-night,  more  than  to  any  other  person  living ; 
I  trust  you,  you  will  never  betray  me  V  ” 

“  Never,”  I  answered,  solemnly. 

“  There,  there,  I  know  you  will  not,”  she  said,  her 
eager  manner  suddenly  vanishing.  “  Good  night, 
dearest,  good  night  ” ;  and  she  kissed  me  on  both 
checks,  and  then  almost  pushed  me  from  her. 

I  don’t  know  how  she  slept  that  night,  or  rather 
that  morning,  but  I  lay  tossing  on  my  bed  till  six 
o’clock,  in  vain  trying  to  get  to  sleep.  At  last  I  fell 
into  an  uneasy,  dreaming  doze,  haunted  by  a  vision 
of  something  that  looked  like  I..ord  Cosmo  in  petti¬ 
coats,  and  who  kept  incessantly  repeating,  to  the 
tune  of  “  Il  Bacio,”  the  two  words,  “  Toute  seule, 
toute  seule,”  while  I  exhausted  myself  in  fruitless 
endeavors  to  make  the  words  and  music  suit  each 
other. 

In  spite  of  our  promises  the  night  before,  it  was 
half-past  ten  before  I  got  down.  Lord  Cosmo,  Mr. 
Sartoris,  and  another  man  were  eating  their  break¬ 
fast  in  moody  silence.  It  was  my  private  opinion 
that  the  two  former  were  waiting  for  Valerie.  Aunt 
Honora  was  not  down,  and  the  others  had  already 
gone  to  the  ponds. 

“  Good  mornin’.  Miss  Travers,”  said  Lord  Cosmo, 
with  a  charming  indistinctness,  owing  probably  to  his 
mouth  being  quite  full  of  cold  pie,  which  he  contin¬ 
ued  munching,  while  he  made  his  inquiries^ after  my 
health  and  out-going  intentions  :  he  then  kindly  em¬ 
ployed  himself  in  lurching  about  the  table  collecting 
before  me  everything  within  reach. 

“  They ’ve  all  been  taking  your  name  in  vain. 
Miss  Travers,”  said  Mr.  Sartoris,  who  was  opposite 
me ;  “  Fox  and  I  only  just  came  down  in  time  to 
stop  them.  They ’ve  been  abusing  you  and  Fiau- 
lein  Dorn  frightfully,  for  being  the  only  ones  who 
had  broken  their  getting-up  vows.  There  were 
some  very  hard  words  I  can  assure  you ;  were  n’t 
there.  Fox  ?  ” 

“  ’Pon  honor,”  said  Fox,  “  I  think  it  was  you  be¬ 
in’  hauled  over  the  coals  when  I  came  in ;  and  after 
that  they  were  chaffin’  at  me ;  Miss  Travers  and  her 
friend  they  were  discussin’  afterwards.” 

He  always  called  her  my  “  friend.”  I  think  he 
had  some  vague,  uncomfortable  misgivings  (if  he 
ever  had  a  misgiving)  that  “  Frowlin’,  was  not  pre¬ 
cisely  the  proper  way  of  pronouncing  that  word; 
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“  It  don’t  sound  quite  right ;  but  I  ’ll  be  shot  if  I 
do  know  how  to  pronounce  it  now,  Miss  Travers,” 
he  said  to  me  later  in  the  day,  with  an  I-know-you- 
won’t-believe-it  sort  of  air  that  was  truly  edifying. 

I  did  n’t  express  myself  as  sceptical  on  that  point, 
as  he  seemed  to  expect ;  and  directly  afterwards  he 
relieved  me  of  his  society,  careening  away  to^anoth- 
er  part  of  the  ponds  like  a  Dutch  fishing-boat  in  a 
heavy  sea.  How  I  detested  the  man !  He  was  a 
born  snob,  —  I  think  his  grand  name  only  made  it 
worse. 

All  that  morning  we  were  on  the  ice.  Valerie 
was,  as  usual,  the  centre  of  attraction :  her  skating 
was  certainly  the  perfection  of  grace.  To  me  there 
was  a  change  in  her  from  that  night  It  seemed 
that  in  telling  me  her  true  name,  she  felt  it  no  lung¬ 
er  incumbent  on  her  to  feign  any  simplicity  that 
was  not  natural  to  her.  One,  at  least,  in  the  room 
would  recognize  her  right  to  wear  the  di.amond 
rings  that  made  her  pretty  hands  look  whiter  that 
morning.  There  was  certainly  a  change  in  her 
dress,  which  to  this  time  had-  been  extremely  sim¬ 
ple.  That  day  she  wore  a  tight-fitting  velvet  dress 
and  petticoat,  looped  up  for  skating,  and  trimmed 
with  narrow  but  beautiful  sable  round  the  threat 
and  sleeves.  It  suited  her  admirably ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake  the  undisguised  looks  of  ad¬ 
miration  of  my  companions  as  she  entered  the  break¬ 
fast-room,  laughing  and  talking  with  Bertie,  who 
had  come  up  Irom  the  ponds  to  look  after  her.  I 
was  amazed  at  her  fresh  looks,  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  my  own  weariness,  should  have  been  inclined 
to  think  I  had  been  laboring  under  some  delusion. 

Altogether,  that  was  not  a  pleasant  day  ;  the  af¬ 
ternoon  was  spent  in  arranging  the  tableaux  for  the 
next  evening.  They  were  to  be  in  the  dining-room, 
as  Mr.  Sartoris,  who  had  the  management  of  the 
whole  affair,  pronounced  that  to  be  the  best  room  for 
them.  I  only  saw  one  rehearsed  ;  and  certainly  it 
did  credit  to  the  manager  and  the  performers.  He 
had  chosen  the  scene  where  Elaine  is  sent  off  in  the 
barge.  The  two  brothers  were  represented  by  Mr. 
Sartoiis  and  Mr.  Mountjoy,  who  made  an  admirable 
Sir  Torre.  As  for  Valerie,  no  part,  in  poetry  or  in 
prose,  could  have  been  chosen  for  which  she  was 
better  adapted.  Truly  it  was  a  picture  to  make  one 
hold  one’s  breath :  the  pale,  pure,  paisionless  face, 
in  its  perfect  repose ;  the  long,  golden  rippling  hair 
spread  round  her ;  and  the  two  men  standing  over 
her,  mournfully  taking  a  last  farewell.  I  could  not 
help  wondering  what  the  thoughts  of  at  least  one  of 
them  had  been  while  he  stood  there.  It  lasted  but 
a  moment ;  for,  before  we  had  looked  half  enough, 
she  opened  her  eyes  and  laughed,  breaking  the  spell 
commetely. 

“  That ’s  quite  enough,  I ’m  sure,”  she  said,  getting 
up  and  laughing  meriUy  at  the  ^pearance  she  pre¬ 
sented  as  she  passed  a  mirror.  They  had  darkened 
the  room  and  had  lights ;  and  the  noise,  even  of 
her  voice,  seemed  strangely  discordant  with  the  scene. 

After  we  came  out  from  dinner,  poor  Mary,  my 
sister,  came  to  me  almost  crying  with  indignation. 

‘‘  Rachel,  do  you  see  anything  the  matter  with  my 
hair  V  ”  she  asked. 

“  It ’s  certainly  not  done  in  the  usual  way,”  I  an¬ 
swered. 

Well,  no  ;  but  Bertie  is  so  dreadfully  rude  :  I 
wish  you  would  speak  to  him.”  Here  there  were 
strong  symptoms  of  tears.  “  He  said  just  now, 
before  Mr.  Mountjoy,  ‘  My  eye.  Poll  1  wliat  a  fuzz 
your  wig  is  in !  ’  He  is  so  vulgar ;  and  you  know  I 
hate  his  calling  me  Poll.” 


Here  the  tears  really  began  to  come ;  and,  though  i 
I  could  hardly  help  laughing,  I  managed  to  console 
her.  :| 

Mrs.  Charteris  had  induced  her,  it  appeared,  to  ac-  ii 
cept  the  services  of  her  maid  ;  and  the  effect,  I  must  | 
own,  was  startling.  Poor,  dear  Mary !  Mr.  Mountjoy  j 
and  she  were  rather  good  friends  even  then,  —  they  I 
are  something  more  now  ;  but  it  took  all  my  powers  of  1 
persuasion  to  make  her  believe  he  would  never  think  i 
of  it  again.  He  bad  laughed,  it  seemed,  and  that  ' 
had  tempted  Bertie  to  go  on.  We  danced  in  the 
evening  ;  the  Hobarts  and  two  girls  who  were  stay-  | 
ing  with  them  came,  and  so  we  mustered  eight  danc-  j 
ing  ladies.  One  of  the  Hobarts’  friends  was  very  : 
intimate  with  Mrs.  Charteris,  it  appeared.  They  | 
rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  “  What  an  age  it  is  since  we  met !  ”  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  And  a  minute  or  two  afterwards 
I  heard  the  married  lady  inquire  solicitously  of  the  ||| 
other,  “  Now,  my  dear,  tell  me  all  you ’ve  been  do  'll 
ing ;  what  was  your  last  smite  ?  ”  I  moved  away, 
thinking  the  conversation  —  which  was,  however, 
carried  on  in  a  loud  tone  —  too  select  for  common 
ears.  But  I  was  destined  to  be  annoyed  that  |j 
night  In  trying  to  get  into  the  dancing-room  I 
during  the  evening,  I  was  hindered  by  the  legs  of  | 
a  young  man,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  legs  of  I 
another  young  man,  was  laudably  endeavoring  to  J 
block  up  the  doorway,  instead  of  dancing.  They  1 
were  both  strangers ;  and  1  was  just  debating  j 
whether  I  should  ask  them  to  let  me  pass,  or  wait  1 
till  the  waltz  was  finished,  when  their  conversa-  | 
tion  attracted  me.  ] 

My  mother  was  at  the  piano,  playing  away  with  ] 
all  her  might,  and  they  were  talking,  it  seemed,  of 
her. 

“  And  that 's  the  mother,”  drawled  one. 

“  By  Jove !  ”  said  the  ether,  putting  up  his  eye-  • 
glass  with  an  air  of  languid  interest,  “  what  a  thrash-  I 
ing  the  old  lady  is  givin’  the  piano !  ”  I 

The  young  idiot !  I  could  have  thrashed  him :  if  “ 
he  had  ever  tried  half  as  much  to  give  other  people 
pleasure  as  my  dear  mother,  he  would  have  been  a 
better-behaved  young  man.  Aa  it  was,  I  think  I 
gave  him  a  mental  thrashing,  for,  just  as  the  other 
was  in  the  middle  of  his  answer,  —  “  Great  strength 
of  muscle  there ;  could  n’t  do  it  if  I  tried :  quite 
envy  the  old  woman  *pon  honor  —  ” 

I  asked  to  pas.s ;  and  the  waltz  just  then  coming 
to  an  end,  I  cro-'seJ  straight  over  to  iny  mother,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake,  and  then  I  looked 
at  them.  They  were  certainly  flabbergasted,  —  1 
will  say  that  for  them.  But  that  was  n’t  all  I  was  to 
go  through  that  evening.  Once,  when  I  went  up 
to  Aunt  Honora,  she  attacked  me  on  the  subject  of 
Valerie’s  dress. 

“  My  dear,  how  very  much  your  friend  is  dressed !” 
she  said.  “  Don’t  you  think  it ’s  rather  odd  for  a  pe^ 
son  who  professes  to  give  lessons '?  ^Vhy,  my  dear,” 
continued  my  aunt,  seeing  I  made  no  answer,  “  that 
lace  on  her  gown  is  magnificent !  —  quite  mag¬ 
nificent!”  she  reiterated,  waxing  plaintively  elo¬ 
quent  ;  “  it  must  have  cost  I  don’t  know  how 
much.” 

Old  lace  was  rather  a  failing  of  the  poor  thing’s ; 
and  I  don’t  think  she  would  have  objected  to  see¬ 
ing  that  in  question  transferred  to  her  own  ward¬ 
robe. 

“  Is  it  such  good  lace,  aunt  ?  ”  I  said,  for  want  of 
anything  better. 

“  My  dear  Rachel  I  ”  —  this  was  with  a  spark  of 
feeble  indignation,  —  “  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you 
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are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  lace  like  that  when 
you  see  it  ?  ” 

She  then  closed  her  eyes,  laid  her  head  back,  as  if 
the  exertion  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and  relapsed 
again  into  the  plaintive. 

“  She ’s  your  friend,  Rachel :  I  only  hope  it ’s  all 
right.  Jlai^aret  say.'!  you  know  very  little  of' her. 
With  men  of  such  a  high  position  here  as  Lord  Cos¬ 
mo,  one  must  be  careful,  you  know.” 

“  Good  heavens !  ”  I  ejaculated  to  myself. 

“  0  aunt !  don’t  be  afraid ;  it ’s  all  right,”  I  an¬ 
swered,  though  I  could  scarcely  restrain  my  bitter 
laughter.  Good  heavens !  Lord  Cosmo  !  the  idea 
(tfVideric  corrupting  Lord  Cosmo!  It  was  really 
too  gooJ.  I  felt  as  if  I  must  impart  the  idea  to  some 
one,  apd  for  once  I  felt  inclined  to  make  a  confidant 
of  Sir.  Sirtoris,  had  it  been  possible  to  make  confi¬ 
dences  on  such  a  subject.  lie  of  all  others  ■would 
enjoy  the  joke.  The  petted,  high-born  Arntrian 
beauty  not  considered  fit  society  for  the  muddle- 
beailed,  boorish  Englishman !  I  fait  very  wrathful 
at  first,  but  calmed  down  soon.  After  all,  my  poor 
aunt,  with  her  narrow  notions,  knew  nothing  a'mut 
Valerie,  and  I  knew  all,  which  just  made  the  difier- 
ence  perhaps,  though  I  went  to  bed  that  night  with 
a  strong  desire  to  bo  possesse-i  of  a  great  broom  with 
which  I  might  sweep  all  the  Lord  Cosmos  and  such¬ 
like  things  out  of  society  in  general. 

The  next  day  all  was  bustle ;  there  were  a  good 
many  people  coming  to  dinner,  and  more  in  the 
evening  to  see  the  tableau.'',  which  were  evidently 
expected  to  be  a  success.  Part  of  the  afternoon  I 
he:ped  in  the  dining-room,  where  all  was  confu  uon, 
the  curtains  being  put  up,  while  some  of  the  party 
were  altering  and  arranging  dresses  and  rehearsing 
scenes.  At  last  I  grew  quite  tired  with  the  noise 
and  busile,  and,  wondeiing  how  order  wa.s  over  to 
grow  out  of  such  chaos,  I  went  away’  to  my  own  room 
and  sat  at  my  window  looking  out  over  the  park.  I 
felt  miserable;  not  from  any  real  cause,  but  the 
nameless  feeling  that  the  setting  sun  gives  one,  shin¬ 
ing  through  purple  trees  on  a  winter  afternoon ;  it 
almost  seems  as  if  hope  were  leaving  the  world  in 
that  blaze  of  crimson  and  orange  and  purple.  It 
was  almost  dark  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  heard  the 
crunch  of  wheels,  and  the  next  minute  saw  the 
Cheddington  carriage  going  towards  the  stables. 
No  one  had  been  cut  that  afternoon,  of  that  I  was 
certain.  Some  one  must  have  come  from  the  sta¬ 
tion,  but  I  knew  of  no  one  coming. 

I  went  down  to  the  dining-room,  hoping  to  see 
the  new  arrival  on  my  way,  but  met  no  one,  only  as  I 
entered  the  room  I  heanl  a  servant  inquiring  lor  Sir 
Francis.  As  I  had  expected,  there  was  still  much 
to  be  done  when  the  dressing-bsll  rang.  Fortu¬ 
nately  it  was  an  irregular  sort  of  dinner  in  the  hall, 
served  at  two  tables,  and  no  one  seemed  expected 
to  appear  at  the  proper  time.  The  tables  were  so 
placed  that  the  occupants  sat  back  to  back ;  and  it 
so  happened  that  Valerie  and  Mr.  Sartoris  were  not 
my  vis-a-vis  but  my  dos-a-dos.  At  the  other  end  of 
our  table  there  had  been  two  places  kept,  one  for 
Sir  Francis,  and  the  other,  I  supposed,  for  the  new¬ 
ly  arrived  guest.  The  soup  had  gone  when  Sir 
Francis  entered  the  hall  by  a  door  near  his  seat,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  tall  dark  man  with  his  arm  in  a 
8lin<^  ^  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talking  and  laugh- 
Vng  going  on  at  the  other  table,  and  no  one  there 
seemed  to  observe  their  entrance. 

^  “  Do  you  see  that  dark  man  sitting  by  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Herries  V  ”  asked  my  neighbor.  “  Can  you  tell 
me  who  he  is  ?  ” 


I  could  only  answer  “No”;  then,  to  see  if  my 
own  impressions  were  correct,  I  asked,  “  What  coun¬ 
try  do  y  on  think  he  belongs  to  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  he  answered,  slowly,  looking  at 
the  subject  of  our  conversation ;  “  French,  perhaps, 
perhaps  Italian  or  Austrian  ;  at  any  rate,  not  Eng¬ 
lish,”  he  s.aid,  smiling,  as  he  turned  away. 

Not  English,  indeed  !  How  the  Vienna  days  re¬ 
turned  as  I  watched  him,  so  utterly  unlike  the  Eng¬ 
lishmen  among  whom  he  sat.  A  dark,  handsome 
face,  though  worn  through  recent  suffering,  with 
eyes  of  southern  splendor.  It  was  evident  that  he 
could  n’t  speak  English,  for  he  talked  to  no  one  but 
his  host,  and  once  I  distinctly  saw  Sir  Francis 
directing  him  to  the  place  where  Valerie  s.at.  It 
was  not  hard  to  guess  who  he  was ;  the  only  thing  I 
longed  for  -was  to  warn  her  in  some  -way  of  his  pres¬ 
ence,  but  it  was  impossible.  She  was  not  near 
enough  to  speak  to  without  causing,  perhaps,  a 
scene,  ar.d,  it  possible,  that  was  to  be  avoided.  If  I 
could  only  have  stopped  her  talking  to  that  man  ! 

Many  times  during  that  interminable  dinner  I 
saw  the  deep-set,  glittering  eyes  flare  up  with  a  sud¬ 
den  blaze  xs  her  silvery  laugh  or  the  deep  tones  of 
her  companion  reached  his  ear,  and  the  dark  blood 
came  and  went  in  his  face,  pale  through  long  illness. 
Thoiigli  his  arm  was  in  a  sling,  I  noticed  that  it  was 
not  altogether  helpless,  for  he  sometimes  used  it. 

O  that  dinner!  and  how  I  disgraced  myself! 
Before  it  was  over  I  was  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch 
of  excitement  that  I  precipitated  a  quantity  of  sticky 
pudding  over  old  Mr.  Talgrave’s  knees,  and  then 
burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  laughter  in  the  poor 
old  gentleman’s  face.  At  last  it  was  time  for  us  to 
go,  and  t!ie  other  table  moved  at  the  same  instant. 
1  Lad  not  a  moment  to  warn  her :  she  turned 
towards  me,  and  her  eyes  instantly  fixed  themselves 
upon  the  lower  end  of  our  table.  He  was  standing 
up,  looking  full  at  her.  For  one  second  she  re¬ 
mained  motionless,  then,  without  a  word,  fell  for¬ 
ward  upon  the  floor.  Whether  the  man  jumped 
over  the  table  or  went  round  I  never  discovered,  but 
before  either  Mr.  Sartoris  or  Lord  Cosmo  could  get 
to  her,  he  was  at  her  side. 

“  I  will  carry  this  lady,  sir,”  said  Lord  Cosmo, 
thickly,  attempting  to  interpose  his  great  hulking 
form  bietwren  Valerie  and  the  Austrian ;  but  the 
other  put  him  aside  with  a  quiet,  courteous  deter¬ 
mination. 

“  Pardon,  monsieur,  it  is  my  right ;  I  am  her  hus¬ 
band!”  he  said  rapidly  in  French,  a  little  sp^ch 
the  point  of  which  was  entirely  lost  on  the  thick¬ 
headed  Englishman,  who  looked  inclined  to  resist 
and  follow  this  black-headed  devil  of  a  mossoo,  as 
ho  no  doubt  called  him  in  his  own  mind,  when  IVIr. 
Sartoris  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm. 

“  Don’t  be  a  fool,  Fox,  the  man ’s  her  husband.” 

The  whole  scene  had  taken  place  in  less  than  a 
minute,  and  the  ladies  had  not  yet  got  out  of  the 
room.  I  turned  to  look  at  the  speaker ;  something 
in  the  tone  of  his  low,  clear  voice  struck  me.  He 
was  leaning  on  the  back  of  bis  chair,  his  eyebrows 
contracted,  and  looking  whitish  about  the  mouth. 
As  our  eyes  met  he  moved  away  and  left  the  hall 
by  another  door.  He  must  have  been  badly  hurt 
It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  the  slightest  change 
in  the  cool,  cruel,  aristocratic  face.  As  for  Lord 
Cosmo,  he  had  sunk  back  in  his  chair,  his  mouth 
half  open,  his  eyes  staring  vacantly  at  the  wall. 
Such  an  event  as  this  was  beyond  t'oe  wildest  flights 
of  his  imagination. 

“  I  don’t  believe  it,  I  ’ll  be - if  I  do,”  he  mut- 
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tered  ;  “  I  did  n’t  want  to  carry  her  up,  I  ’ll  be - 

if  I  did.”  As  I  passed  through  the  door  I  heard  the 
soothing,  innocent  refrain  still  issuing  from  the  lips 
of  that  young  man  of  “  high  position.”  Whether  he 
went  through"  the  whole  verb  “  to  do  ”  I  don’t  know ; 
if  he  did,  I  should  say  it  was  about  the  only  exercise 
in  English  Grammar  he  had  ever  indulged  in. 

It  was  no  use  going  to  Valerie’s  room,  there  were 
too  many  people  there  already,  and  I  knew  that 
Mrs.  Cherry,  the  old  housekeeper,  would  do  exactly 
what  was  right.  After  two  hours’  struggling  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  people,  who  were  in  that  state  of  sup¬ 
pressed  whispering  excitement  in  which  people  will 
be  when  there  is  anything  going  on  which  they  are 
not  desired  to  know,  I  managed  to  get  up  stairs. 
On  the  landing  I  met  Mrs.  Cherry,  and  asked  how 
she  was. 

“  Pore  young  lady ;  reelly  I  don’t  know  whathever 
is  the  matter  with  her,”  she  said,  folding  her  hands 
across  the  front  of  her  portly  person.  “  She ’s  no 
sooner  come  to  than  she ’s  hoff  again,  and  even  when 
she  his  awake  she  don’t  seem  to  me  in  complete  pos¬ 
session  of  her  faeilities.”  • 

So  I  went  down  again  to  the  weary  work  of  en¬ 
tertaining,  but  found,  to  my  Joy,  that  the  people 
were  going  fast.  Soon  after  I  got  away  and  went 
to  Valerie’s  door,  but  all  was  so  quiet  that  I  was 
afraid  to  go  in,  so  went  on  to  my  own  room,  tpok 
off  my  dress,  and  putting  on  a  morning-gown,  sat 
down  to  watch.  About  half  an  hour  passed,  and 
then  a  man  passed  my  door,  which  I  had  left  a  little 
open.  He  stopped  two  doors  off  and  went  into  a 
room ;  then  I  heard  voices  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  two  people  came  out.  I  went  to  the  door  with 
a  feeling  that  I  was  wanted.  It  was  Sir  Francis 
and  the  Austrian. 

“  Ah !  that  is  all  right,”  said  Sir  Francis ;  “  allow 
me  to  introduce  Count  Arnheim  to  you,  Rachel; 
Miss  Travers,  the  friend  of  Madame  la  Comtesse,” 
he  said  to  the  eount.  “  Rachel,  the  count  would 
like  very  much  to  speak  to  you.”  I  bowed.  It  was 
an  odd  introduction,  at  the  door  of  my  room,  by  the 
jight  of  bedroom  candles. 

“You  had  better  go  to  your  aunt’s  morning 
room,”  Sir  Francis  said,  and  I  led  the  way,  followed 
by  the  tall  dark  figure.  I  had  only  that  moment  to 
consider  what  to  do;  I  had  indeed  promised  not  to 
betray  her,  but  it  were  surely  best  to  tell  him  all.  It 
was  very  dreadful  to  him,  the  first  speaking,  I  could 
see,  but  as  far  as  I  could  judge  he  was  a  man  who 
would  have  walked  through  a  wall  of  fire  if  he  had 
once  made  up  his  mind  to  do  it.  In  sharp,  short, 
concise  words,  wrung  from  him  as  it  were,  he  told 
me  that  his  presence  was  so  hateful  to  Valerie  that, 
so  long  as  he  stood  by  her,  she  went  from  faint  to 
faint.  At  last  he  had  left  her,  and  now  he  held  in 
his  band  a  letter  which  he  had  written,  and  which 
he  would  leave  in  my  charge,  he  said,  to  be  given 
at  such  time  as  she  should  be  able  to  read  it.  I 
hardly  dared  ask  him  if  he  were  going,  it  seemed  as 
though  it  would  be  stepping  on  a  volcano  of  pride, 
and  shame,  and  love,  that  might  burst  beneath  my 
feet.  If  I  could  but  find  wonls  to  tell  him  all  I 
knew !  But  his  manner  was  so  desperately  stern  and 
cold  and  uninviting  that  my  thoughts  seemed  frozen 
within  me.  At  last  I  ventured  to  stammer,  — 

“  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Herr  Graf;  it  was  the 
sudden  shock  which  has  been  too  much  for  her.” 

There  was  a  dangerous  glitter  in  his  eyes  even  at 
that  slight  contradiction,  and  his  manner  was  colder 
and  stilfer  than  before,  as  he  answered  — 

“  Pardon,  gracious  Fraulein,  much  has  passed  of 


which  you  are  no  doubt  ignorant,  therefore  permit 
me  to  say  you  can  hardly  be  a  judge.  I  have  done 
and  said  that  which  it  was  folly  to  suppose  she  could 
either  forget  or  forgive.” 

He  spoke  with  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom  confes¬ 
sion  was  a  new  and  bitter  experience.  j 

Then,  however,  my  tongue  was  unloosed,  and  I 
told  him,  if  not  quite  all,  yet  enough. 

During  the  whole  interview  he  had  declined  to  i 
sit  down,  but  stood  by  the  mantelpiece,  his  head 
resting  on  his  hand,  whilst  I  talked. 

When  I  had  finished,  he  came  towards  me,  and  ' 
holding  out  his  hand,  said  in  a  husky  voice,  — 

“  God  reward  you ;  you  have  been  a  true  friend 
to  her.” 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  for  all  that,  I  think  he  : 
was  disappointed.  I  think  the  man,  though  he  ^ 
hardly  knew  it  himself,  would  have  been  happier  if 
there  had  been  more  to  forgive,  if  he  had  not  been 
so  entirely  in  the  wrong.  He  felt  the  truth  of  those  I 
holy  words,  “  To  whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same 
loveth  little,”  and  he  trembled  lest  her  love  for  him 
should  be  dead. 

I  left  him  there  and  went  to  Valerie’s  room ;  it 
was  necessary  to  finish  now  the  work  I  had  begun. 

At  the  door  I  met  my  mother.  ! 

“  She  has  been  asking  for  you,  Rachel ;  go  in  to  . 
her,  but  try  and  keep  her  quiet ;  she  is  delirious,  1  ” 
think ;  they  have  sent  to  Little  Stratford  for  a  doc-  ' 
tor.” 

As  soon  as  she  saw  mo  she  stretehed  out  her  arms.  . 

I  took  her  eold,  trembling  hands  in  mine,  and  she  | 
drew  me  towards  her,  whispering,  fearfully,  — 

“  Rachel,  I  have  seen  him .;  he  must  be  dead,  he  ! 
looked  so  awful !  O,  it  has  been  dreadful !  ”  she 
gasped.  “  Why  does  he  come  to  haunt  me  like  this 
at  last  'i  he  must  know  that  it  was  all  false ;  surely,  i 
now  he  must  know  !  ”  she  moaned. 

I  held  her  hands  firmly  and  looked  into  her  face: 
then  I  steadied  my  voiee  and  chose  the  shortest,  ! 
clearest  words  I  could  think  of.  | 

“  Valerie,  it  is  no  spirit,”  I  said ;  “  it  is  your  hus-  j 
band  himself,  who  is' here  to  ask  your  forgiveness.”  ' 
She  looked  wild  and  incredulous,  then  tried  to  ; 
et  up;  but  she  was  too  weak,  and  falling  back 
urst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

I  slipped  away  and  sent  him  to  her ;  then,  worn 
out  myself  with  excitement  and  fatigue,  sat  down 
and  cried  like  an  idiot.  The  doctor  came  soon  after, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  her  room.  Her  husband 
was  sitting  by  her  holding  her  hand  in  his.  What 
between  her  smiles  and  tears,  it  hardly  seemed  the  , 
Valerie  I  had  known. 

“  Rachel,  come  in,”  she  said ;  “  you  know  him,  I 
need  n’t  introduce  you.  O  you  wicked  man  !  ”  she 
laughed,  “  you  have  frightened  her,  I  know  you 
have,  Leopold,”  she  said,  with  her  old,  quiek  per-  jl 
ception.  “  I  know  exactly,  he  put  on  the  iron  ' 
mask.  You,  poor  dear  Rachel !  and  you  know  you  j 
must  be  friends.”  She  was  in  a  true  Bavarian  , 
mood,  in  spite  of  her  exhaustion.  “  Now  you  must 
go,”  she  said,  in  a  minute,  “  if  I  am  to  go  to  London 
to-morrow,”  and  drove  him  away.  When  he  was  \ 
gone,  she  threw  herself  upon  my  neck.  “  Rachel,  he  | 
is  dead  !  ”  she  whispered,  hiding  her  face  ;  “  he  died 
in  the  same  hospital  where  Leopold  was  sent  with 
his  wound,  and  Leopold  nursed  him,  and  when  he 
was  dying  he  confessed  that  it  was  all  a  dreadful  lie 
that  he  had  invented  to  make  him  cast  me  off,  know¬ 
ing  that  he  was  helpless  and  could  n’t  fight ;  for  once 
he  fought  a  dreadful  duel,  and  after  that  he  took  a 
vow  and  made  a  solemn  promise  to  the  Emperor 
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has  constantly  a  tendency  to  get  the  upper  hand. 
When  either  man  or  woman  feels  that  the  servant 
would  get  above  the  master,  there  is  no  compromise 
possible ;  were  the  stimulants  in  moderate  portions 
ten  times  as  necessary  for  health  or  comfort,  it  must 
be  relinquished  absolutely.  “  Strong  drink,”  under 
all  its  shapes,  from  tokay  and  champagne  to  lager 
beer  and  “  Old  Tom,”  is  a  subtle  and  encroaching 
enemy,  and  must  have  no  quarter  shown  to  it. 
“  The  life  is  more  than  meat,”  and  the  life  of  the 
soul  is  more  precious  than  the  life  of  the  body. 

Wherever  there  is  a  consciousness  of  being  liable 
to  be  enticed  by  wine  and  those  drinks  to  which 
wine  is  allied,  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  decree  which 
may  not  be  changed  or  tampered  with,  that  in  total 
abstinence  alone  is  there  safety.  It  must  be  accept¬ 
ed  as  a  fact,  as  a  condition  of  the  existence  of  such 
man  or  woman,  that  it  is  far  better  to  die  if  need  be, 
than  to  live  to  be  the  slave  of  drink,  or  indeed  of 
any  other  created  thing.  There  is  in  some  men  a 
physical,  and  generally  constitutional,  tendency  to 
drink.  ^loderation  is  then  simply  impossible ;  it  is 
a  grievous  delusion ;  and  the  man  or  woman  so  con¬ 
stituted  who  tries  it  will  be  sucked  down  by  tie  strong 
current  of  ever-increasing  temptation.  It  is  flvr  bet- 
er  to  die  than  to  live  dishonored.  In  this  conviction 
we  are  as  firm  as  the  most  ardent  tetotaller  can  de¬ 
sire.  We  are  also  persuaded  that  they  who,  for  the 
sake  of  giving  help  and  example  and  moral  support 
to  those  who  are  tempted  in  this  direction,  volunta¬ 
rily  relinquh  h  all  stimulating  and  pleasant  drinks  do 
a  noble  and  generous  act  of  brotherly  kindness  and 
charity,  —  they  give  a  vital  help  and  strength  to 
those  who  are  weak. 

We  have  often  heard  it  said  by  tempted  and 
struggling  victims,  that  the  sight  of  other  people 
taking  “  a  cheerful  glass  ”  of  wine  or  punch  without 
barm  and  without  misgiving,  rouses  a  sense  of  hard¬ 
ship,  and  injustice,  and  bitterness  in  their  minds,  as 
though  they  were  accepting  a  degraded  and  pariah 
condition  by  confessing  their  own  inability  to  par¬ 
take  and  be  moderate ;  they  say  that  at  such  times 
a  painful  sense  of  privation  comes  over  them,  and 
that  the  thought  that  they  may  never  join  in  the 
“  moderate  ”  potations  is  like  a  sentence  of  perpet¬ 
ual  imprisonment  and  isolation.  Of  course,  this  is  a 
morbid  condition,  born  of  weakness :  but  it  is  all  the 
more  generous  and  helpful  in  those  who  are 
“  strong  ”  to  abstain. 

There  are  some  curious  facts  stated  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  brain  produced  by  drinking,  and 
the  condition  In  which  It  is  left  when  the  habit  has 
been  overcome ;  also  there  is  an  account  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  asylums  for  the  treatment  of  those  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  drunkenness.  The  cure  seems  to 
be  perfect  so  long  as  the  persons  continue  to  abstain 
entirely,  but  to  attempt  to  return  to  habits  of  “  mod¬ 
eration  ”  is  always  fatal,  —  the  very  sight  and  smell 
of  liquor  seem,  in  some  instances,  to  excite  the 
brain  beyond  control.  The  struggles  of  those  who 
are  afilicted  with  this  fatal  propensity  to  conquer  it 
are  often  heroic. 

Let  those  who  are  free  be  thankful,  and  have 
pity  on  the  weak ;  let  them  make  it  easy  for  them 
to  refuse ;  and  on  no  consideration  ought  a  refusal 
to  drink  wine  or  spirits  to  be  combated  or  met 
by  persuasion  or  enticement.  A  stanch  total  ab¬ 
stinence  friend  of  ours  declares  that  if  wine  were  as 
nuty  to  take  as  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  doctors 
might  recommend  it  a  long  time  l^fore  any  one 
would  take  a  glass  three  times  a  day ;  and  a  very 
ardent  Iov€r  of  salmon-fishing  and  keen  sportsman 


whom  we  knew,  never  took  any  other  liquor  on  his 
expeditions  than  strong  cold  tea,  with  sugar  and 
cream,  which,  though  it  does  not  sound  inviting,  is 
a  very  pleasant  potation. 

To  turn  from  drinking  to  smoking,  the  author  is 
as  absolute  against  tobacco  In  every  shape  as  he  is 
against  strong  liijuor.  He  would  not  even  allow 
the  poor  bricklayer’s  laborer  his  pipe,  for  if  he  ab¬ 
stained  from  his  pipe,  he  would  be  less  likely  to  be 
contented  with  his  position,  and  would  try  to  rise  in 
the  world.  Tobacco- smoking  is  not  so  fatally  en¬ 
snaring  as  the  propensity  to  drink.  Moderation  is ' 
not  only  quite  jxtssible,  but  excess  is  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule.  A  cigar,  or,  better  than  any 
cigar,  a  pipe  of  good  tobacco,  not  only  soothes  the 
nerves,  but  clears  the  perceptive  faculties.  Any 
man  who  has  had  severe  head  work  to  do,  whether 
calculations  or  comjiositions,  knows  well  that  a 
cogitative  “  pipe  ”  will  enable  him  to  see  his  way 
throug’u  a  difficulty  which  was  perplexing  him  be¬ 
fore. 


FOREIGN  NOTES.  | 

JIk.  Dickkxs’s  recent  illness  was  occasioned  by  I 
excessive  overwork. 

Mr.  Ruskix  has  gone  to  Verona  to  copy  some 
choice  frescoes  for  the  Arundel  Society. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  always  celebratee 
his  birthday  (April  the  29th)  by  a  State  Dinner  at 
the  Tuileries. 

The  Arc  de  Triomphe,  at  Paris,  is  to  be  siu^ 
mounted  by  a  colossal  group  representing  the  apoth¬ 
eoses  of  the  First  Emperor. 

The  exorbitant  places  of  apartments  in  Paris  have 
rendered  certain  neighborhoods  uninhabitable  by 
any  except  millionnaires  or  “  the  friends  of  the  Em¬ 
peror.” 

The  English  journals  tell  a  pitiful  stor^'  of  the 
death  of  Isidore  Magnes,  the  French  artist,  who, 
while  engaged  in  painting  a  large  picture  of  striking 
merit,  was  prostrated  by  hunger  and  anxiety. 

The  statement  that  there  was  never  yet  anything 
so  stupid  as  not  to  find  somebody  to  admire  it,  was 
about  to  be  disproved,  when,  lo !  a  writer  in  Mac¬ 
millan’s  Slagazine  for  May  turns  to  and  literally 
praises  Lord  Lytton’s  play  of  “  The  Rightful  Heir !  ” 

Victor  Hugo’s  new  novel,  the  title  of  which 
does  not  admit  of  satisfactory  translation,  (“  The 
Man  who  Laughs  ”  being  only  less  nonsensical  than 
“  The  Laughing  Man,”  )  is  to  be  published  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  under  the  original  title,  “  By 
order  of  the  King ’’Par  Ordre  du  Iloi. 

A  DUEL  recently  took  place  between  M.  Meyer, 
contributor  to  the  Paris,  and  M.  Carl  des  Perieres, 
contributor  to  the  Nain  Jaune.  The  cheerful  gentle¬ 
men  shot  at  each  other,  once  without  any  result; 
on  recotnmencing,  however,  M.  Meyer  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  have  a  ball  lodged  in  his  right  hip. 

Prince  Charles  of  Prussia  has  discovered  at  a 
hric-a-brac  shop  in  Paris  the  identical  bedstead  on 
which  his  royal  father  reposed  during  his  stay  in 
Paris,  in  1S15,  after  the  Allies  had  accomplished 
the  restoration  of  that  most  useful  family  of  Bour¬ 
bons  who  have  since  been  dismissed  from  the  various 
thrones  then  occupied  by  them. 

WnE.\EVER  a  player  at  the  Homburg  gambling 
saloons  is  ruined,  the  proprietors  of  the  tables  fur¬ 
nish  their  victim  with  42  francs,  on  condition  that  he 
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immediately  leaves  the  town.  The  unlucky  gentle¬ 
man  usually  gets  as  far  as  Wiesbaden,  where  he 
blows  out  his  brains.  Experience  has  taught  the 
“  administration  ”  that  the  occurrence  of  such  an 
event  in  Homburg  injures  their  business  by  fright¬ 
ening  many  gamblers  from  the  tables.  Popular 
superstition  still  points  out  a  dead  tree  in  the  park, 
which  is  said  never  to  have  blossomed  since  a  ruined 
gamester  hanged  himself  on  it  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bexxett  is  making  a  spirited  attempt 
to  revive  old  habits,  and  awaken  that  popular  in¬ 
terest  in  the  events  of  English  history,  which  he 
considers  to  be  almost  entirely  wanting  among  the 
masses  of  even  moderately  intelligent  reader.'',  by 
the  proposed  publication  of  a  ballad  history  of  Eng¬ 
land,  to  which  he  earnestly  invites  contributions. 

England  is  slowly  —  but  very  slowly,  to  be  sure 

—  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  monstrous  laws  framed 
about  the  time  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table.  The  House  of  Commons  has  just 
decided  —  it  is  only  the  Nineteenth  Century  now 

—  that  it  is  not  a  crime  for  a  man  to  marry  his  de¬ 
ceased  wife’s  sister.  Hitherto  the  children  of  such 
a  marriage  have  been  considered  illegitimate. 

At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  collection  of  sketches 
and  paintings,  specimens  of  Turner’s  art  drew  forth 
unprecedented  prices.  The  Pali  Mall  Gazette  re¬ 
marks  :  “  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  specula¬ 
tion  In  late  years  whether  the  high  prices  which 
Turner’s  works  have  at  ditl'urent  times  reached  In 
public  sales  would  be  maintained  if  a  large  number 
of  them  were  to  be  again  exposed  to  competition. 
The  answer  has  now  been  given.  Of  thirty-nine 
mere  sketches  sold,  the  average  price  was  nearly 
£  40 ;  a  finished  drawing  of  the  early  period  went 
for  £  350,  and  the  well-known  ‘  Lucerne  ’  for  £  980, 
prices  which  works  of  the  same  class,  scale,  and 
finish  have  perhaps  never  reached  before.  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  property  was  certainly  sold  at  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  being  accompanied  by  critical  descriptions 
from  the  owner;  and  the  prices  did,  in  most  cases, 
follow  the  guidance  thus  provided  for  purchasers.” 

The  London  Star  says,  that  “great  excitement 
was  created  in  the  Edgware  Road  the  other  evening 
by  the  appearance  of  a  horse  and  jockey  in  full  rac¬ 
ing  costume,  galloping  madly  towards  the  Marble 
Arch.  A  hue  and  cry  was  at  once  raised  at  such  a 
novel  sight,  but  all  attempts  to  stop  the  horse  were 
unavailing  until  the  park  was  reached,  when,  the 
horse  getting  exhausted,  the  jockey  managed  to  pull 
him  up.  On  inquiry  it  seems  that  the  jockey  and 
horse  were  to  have  taken  part  in  Mr.  J^oucicault’s 
drama  of  “  Flying  Scud,”  now  being  performed  at 
the  Alfred  Theatre,  but  just  before  going  on  the  stage 
the  horse  trod  on  a  bag  of  torpedoes,  used  to  imitate 
the  cracking  of  whips,  and  the  loud  bang  of  these 
torpedoes  so  alarmed  the  animal  that  he  &>lted  out 
of  a  side-door,  leaving,  for  the  first  time  of  his  many 
performances,  the  race  to  be  won  by  a  dummy,  and 
the  curtain  to  fall  on  an  inglorious  tableau. 

A  MOST  virulent  polemic  is  now  raging  between 
M.  Anatole  de  la  Forge  and  M.  Emile  de  GIrardin, 
whose  paper  (the  Liberia)  publishes  the  following 
epistle :  — 

“  Sir,  —  Before  replying  in  the  SHcle  to  your  in¬ 
sults,  1  wish  to  know  whether  you  still  intend  shelter¬ 
ing  yourself  behind  the  pretext  of  Carrel’s  death,  so 
as  never  to  give  satisfaction,  weapons  in  hand,  to 
honest  people  whom  you  insult  in  your  paper.  After 
having  read  your  article  of  this  evening,  I  have  a 


right  to  challenge  you,  and  to  request  you  to  msdee 
known  to  me  what  your  intentions  are.  —  Anatole 
DE  LA  Forge.” 

To  this  letter  M.  de  Girardin  replies  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms :  — 

“  Bullets  or  swords  have  never  been  arguments, 
and  never  solved  any  controversy.  You  possess  the 
same  weapon  as  I  do,  and  I  have  the  same  as  you 
have  ;  make  use  of  yours  as  I  do  of  mine.  If  you 
choose  to  fight  this  duel  with  a  pen,  I  willingly  con¬ 
sent  that  seconds  should  be  appointed  on  both  sides, 
to  decide  which  of  you  or  I  shall  have  wounded 
each  other  most  severely,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  put  an  end  to  the  encounter.  Do  you  prefer 
that  we  should  both  take  a  ream  of  paper,  a  oottle 
of  Ink,  a  box  of  pens,  and  that  the  fight  should  only 
end  when  the  pens,  ink,  and  paper  are  exhausted  ? 
Let  us  choose.” 

An  English  newspaper  tells  a  rather  good  story 
of  M.  Brandimarte  Saletti,  secretary  of  the  Munic¬ 
ipal  Council  of  Florence,  who  recently  desired  his 
head  clerk  to  purchase  four  lottery  tickets  for  him, 
the  numbers  of  which  he  knew  were  not  as  yet  sold, 
at  .£  1  each,  and  accordingly  handed  him  a  hundred- 
franc  note.  The  clerk,  a  most  trustworthy  person, 
carefully  folded  the  note  and  placed  it  in  his  waist¬ 
coat  pocket.  Meeting  a  friend  on  his  way  home, 
however,  he  utterly  forgot  the  commission,  till  next 
morning,  as  he  passed  the  lottery  office,  it  recurred 
to  him,  but  alas  !  it  was  too  late ;  the  numbers  his 
employer  had  desired  him  to  purchase  had  been 
bough:  up,  and  the  list  closed.  On  reaching  his  of¬ 
fice  he  found  M.  Saletti  absorbed  in  business,  and  he 
determined  to  delay  the  confession  of  his  lapsus  of 
memory  till  after  the  drawing.  He  therefore  dived 
into  his  own  particular  office,  and  said  nothing.  M. 
Saletti,  however,  an  inveterate  lottery  player,  was 
on  the  alert,  and  at  the  exact  hour  rushed  to  the 
nearest  office,  where  the  pleasant  spectacle  greeted 
him  of  the  four  numbers  he  had  selected  having  won 
no  less  than  1,800,000  fr.  Wild  with  delight,  M. 
Saletti  rushed  home  to  tell  the  glad  news,  and  the 
frantic  e.xcitement  of  the  family  can  be  conceived. 
On  his  way  back  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  he  met  the 
syndic  of  Florence,  M.  Terezzi,  whose  congratula¬ 
tions  were  most  hearty ;  then  Count  Cambray- 
Digny,  the  Finance  Minister,  who  did  his  best  to 
calm  him,  and  laughingly'  said,  “  Only  think  of  its 
being  you  who  thus  help  to  empty  the  treasury,” 
Once  in  his  own  olfice,  he  rang.  More  dead  than 
alive,  appeared  his  head  clerk.  “  Give  me  quickly 
the  receipt,”  asked  M.  Saletti.  “  Here,  sir,  are  the 
hundred  francs.”  “  What  hundred  francs ? ”  “Do 
what  you  will  with  me,  sir;  send  me  to  the  galleys 
or  to  the  guillotine,  but  I  forgot  to  buy  the  tick¬ 
ets  !  ”  That ’s  what  we  call  hard  luck. 

A  WRITER  in  the  London  Scotsman  has  gathered 
a  crop  of  epitaphs,  several  of  which  are  quite  fresh. 

Here  is  one  on  a  person  named  Chest :  — 

“  Here  lies  at  rest,  I  do  protest. 

One  Chest  within  another ; 

The  one  of  them  is  very  good. 

Who  says  so  of  the  other  ?  ” 

On  a  veiy  old  man :  — 

“  He  iived  to  105  because  he  was  strong, 

100  to  5  yon  don’t  live  as  long.” 

On  Martha  Shiell :  — 

“  Poor  Martha  Shiell  has  gone  away, 

Her  would  if  she  could,  but  her  could  n’t  stay. 

Her  had  2  bad  legs  and  a baddish  congh. 

It  was  her  2  bad  legs  that  carried  her  off.” 

The  following,  although  qumnt,  is  very  coarse :  — 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


**  Here  Uet  the  bedy  of  barren  Peg, 

Who  never  had  no  issue  but  one  in  her  leg ; 

*  And  when  she  was  alive  she  was  so  cunning. 

That  when  one  leg  stood  still  the  other  kept  running,’* 

Mr.  Proctor’s  antipathy  to  medicnl  men  did  not  ’ 
save  him  from  the  common  fate  of  humanity :  —  I 
“  Here  lies  John  Proctor,  1 

Who  lived  and  died  without  a  doctor.”  j 

On  Professor  Walker,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  Eng- 1 

lish  Particles :  —  | 

'  “  Here  lie*  Walker’*  Particles.”  i 

On  Dr.  Fuller: —  I 

“  Here  lie*  Fuller'*  earth.”  ^ 

On  a  dustman :  —  I 

“  Cease  to  lament  hi*  change,  ye  just. 

He  *8  only  gone  from  dust  to  dust***  I 

Dr.  Chard’s  medical  practice  seems  to  have  been  | 
large,  if  not  particularly  successful :  —  j 

“  Here  lie*  Dr.  Chsril, 

Who  filled  the  half  of  this  churchyard.” 

The  following  is  a  quaint  mixture  of  specific  infer- 1 
mation  and  sentiment :  —  ! 

“  Here  lie  two  babes  a*  dead  as  nits,  ^ 

Who  died  of  agonizing  fils  ;  | 

They  were  too  good  to  live  with  we,  j 

So Qod  took  them  to  lire  with  He.”  i 

On  another  babe  :  —  j 

“  Since  I  was  so  quickly  done  for, 

I  wonder  what  I  was  begun  for.”  I 

The  maker  of  the  following  epitaph  is  clearly  of ! 
opinion  that  Mr.  Jones’s  ruling  passion  will  be  strong  ! 
after  death.  Its  profanity  spoils  it :  — 


It  is  time !  it  is  time !  she  lingers 
By  the  dill',  where  none  can  see. 

Among  the  ppreat  chalk  boulders, 

She  is  coming  to  talk  to  me, 

In  her  voice  which  is  deeper,  sweeter. 

Than  the  cool  wind,  or  the  sea. 

She  knows  where  we  cut  the  letters 
Which  marry  her  name  to  mine  ; 

I  lie  here  Hinging  the  pebbles 
In  the  water,  ibr  a  sign. 

Come,  little  gypsy  dark  eyes, 

I  long  to  see  you  shine. 

She  is  gay  as  a  mocking-bird. 

She  is  sad  as  a  lonely  dove ; 

She  whispers  low,  “  I  bate  you  ” ; 

She  laughs  with  tears,  “  I  love.”  * 

Our  bond  shall  hold  for  a  sennight. 

We  have  sworn  by  the  stars  above. 

I  see  her,  I  see  her  winding 
Down  the  white  chalk  cliff!  I  know 

The  old  Scotch  cap,  short  petticoat. 

And  step  like  a  mountain  roe. 

Bare  little  brown  legs,  bare  little  brown  feet. 
Ay,  we  ’ll  be  gay,  I  trow. 

T.  Ashe. 


auer  death.  Its  profanity  spoils  it :  — 

”  Here  lies  the  bones  of  Joseph  Jones, 

Who  ate  while  he  was  able  : 

But  once  o’er  fed,  he  dropt  down  dead, 

And  fell  beueath  the  table. 

When  from  this  tomb  to  meet  his  doom 
He  ’ll  rise  with  other  sinners. 

Since  he  must  dwell  in  heaven  or  hell. 

He  ’ll  choose  where  he  'll  get  the  best  dinners.” 
On  a  woodman  :  — 

”  Id  Kent  so  good  I  was  lopping  wood, 

And  down  fell  fn)m  a  tree  i 
I  met  with  a  check  and  broke  my  neck, 

And  so  death  lopped  off  me.” 

'There  is  no  evidence  that  Jonathan  Pound  was  an 
Irishman,  but  his  epitaph  contains  an  unmistakable 
hull:  — 

“  Here  lies  the  body  of  Jonathan  Pound, 

Who  was  lost  at  sea,  and  never  was  found.” 


MID-DAY  IN  SUMMER. 

Lo !  lying  in  the  fierce  meridian  heat. 

The  beauteous  earth  looks  like  a  thing  that  dreams, 
And,  all  o’ercome  with  stupor  strangely  sweet. 

She  wholly  in  the  warm  sun’s  clutches  seems. 

Cows  seek  the  shed's  cool  shade  ;  in  sober  wise. 

So  lazily  through  the  languid  noontide  air, 

A  crow  flies  from  the  high  green  hill  that  lies 
Aback  beyond  the  flat.  The  heat,  the  glare 
Chalks  out  the  white  highway  that  runs  along 
The  distant  upland.  Not  a  bird  makes  choice 
To  warble  even  the  fragment  of  a  song. 

And  Nature  would  not  own  a  single  voice 
But  for  the  restless  brooks  that,  all  alive. 

Murmur  like  bees  content  in  honeyed  hive. 

GYP. 

I  LIE  on  the  shingle,  waiting : 

The  waves  break  at  my  feet ; 

The  sun  is  a  fiery  furnace. 

But  the  wind  blows  cool  and  sweet. 

Why  tarries  my  little  gypsy  ? 

She  promised  here  to  meet. 


THE  TAPESTRY  OF  PROSERPINE. 

[Clacdian.  —  Tub  Rape  ov  Proskbpisb,  1.  246-2C5.) 

The  elemental  order  there  she  drew  i 

And  Jove’s  high  dwellings ;  there  you  saw  , 
The  needle  tell  how  ancient  Chaos  grew 
To  harmony  and  law ; 

IIow  Nature  set  in  order  due  and  rank 
Her  atoms,  raised  the  light  on  high. 

And  to  the  middle  place  the  weightier  sank,  | 

There  lustrous  shone  the  sky, 

The  heavens  were  quick  with  flame,  the  ocean  rolled,  . 

The  great  world  hung  in  mid  suspense ;  | 

And  each  of  diverse  hue ;  she  worked  in  gold 

The  starry  fires  intense ;  ; 

Bade  ocean  flow  in  purple,  and  the  shore 

With  gems  upraised.  Divinely  wrought. 

The  threads  embo^ed  to  swelling  billows  bore 

Strange  likeness  ;  you  Lad  thought  ' 

They  dashed  the  sea-weed  on  the  rocks,  or  crept 
Hoarse  murmuring  thro’  the  thirsty  sands. 

Five  zones  she  added.  In  mid  place  she  kept 
AVith  red  distinct  the  lands 

Leagucred  with  burnings ;  all  the  region  showed 
Scorched  into  darltness,  and  the  thread 
Dry  as  with  sunshine  that  eternal  glowed ; 

On  either  hand  were  spread 

I  The  realms  of  life,  lapped  in  a  milder  breath 
Kindly  to  men  :  and  next  appear 
On  this  extreme  and  that,  dull  lands  of  death 
She  made  them  dark  and  drear 

AVith  year-long  frost,  and  saddened  all  the  hue 
I  AVith  endless  winter ;  last  she  showed 
J  AA’^hat  seats  her  Sire’s  dark  brother  holds,  nor  knew 
I  The  fated  dark  abode. 

Alfred  Chfrch. 
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